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Selectric 





faster... 


It took a completely new kind of typewriter to meet the demands 
of today's business for more speed and production. And in meet- 
ing those demands, the new IBM Setectric'” Typewriter offers a 
new way to write. Its touch—the smoothest, surest, ever perfected 
—invites top performance from any typist. The moving paper car- 
riage and typebars have been replaced by the precision-engineered 
single element, pictured above. Poised lightly over the paper, it 
pivots, tilts, skims across the page, writing at rapid speed. Poten- 
tial speed becomes practical speed, thanks to a stroke storage 
system that releases type characters in sequence no matter how 


This model takes paper up to 15" wide, types @ 13° line, 


fast the typing. That's why it is such a favorite in offices convert- 
ing from manual to electric typewriting. Its ideal application Is in 
high output stations concentrating on volume production. For, 


besides speed, the IBM Secectric Typewriter minimizes mainte- 
nance with a promise of great reliability and durability Want to 
change type face? Don’t change machines. With an IBM SELECTRIC 


Typewriter it's easy to switch from one type style to another. And 
changing the single-unit ribbon cartridge is just as easy Ask your 
IBM representative to demonstrate what this newest 
addition to the IBM typewriter line can do for you 
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God & Country 
Sir: 

Thanks for your interesting, fair and his- 
torically sound treatment of the Supreme 
Court’s decision regarding the use of a prayer 
composed by the New York State Board of 
Regents for use in public schools | July 61. 

In recent years, Americans have been for- 
getting (or have never learned) the very 
sound values of the separation of church and 
state. We hope they will read the latter part 
of your article carefully. 

(Mrs.) Dorotny C, LEIFFER 
Evanston, Il. 


Sir: 

The Board of Regents’ prayer was sectar- 
ian. It stated or implied four dogmas that 
form the basis for a well-defined doctrine: 
first, that a “God” ey econdly, that there 
is only one such “God”; that this “God” was 
the creator of the universe; and lastly, that 
“God” hears such prayers and can intercede 
in human affairs to answer them. Here is an 
unambiguously stated credo for a sect that, 
no matter how large and inclusive it be, is 
still only a sect whose doctrine is not accept- 
able to all, 

Accepting the premise that the prayer was 
sectarian, the schools’ use of it jeopardized 
the students’ right to freedom of religion. To 
a child, the school is the fountain of knowl- 
edge and source of authority. If the school 
javors or encourages a practice or belief, the 
child must make the tacit assumption that 
such practice or belief is “right.” Thus the 
schools’ use of such a prayer is a misuse of 
its position of authority and fosters, even in 
the nonparticipating child, a faith in the 
rightness of the prayer, 

Therefore, no matter how subtle the pres- 
sure may be, the child is pushed to accepting 
the beliefs sponsoring this ritual. 

Burorp C. TERRELL 





Altus, Okla. 


Sir: 

Judge Potter Stewart [who was the lone 
dissenter to the majority decision] for Time's 
Man of the Year! 

WILLIAM J. PARENTE 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

You state that Cardinal Spellman was 
“shocked and frightened” by the Supreme 
Court’s decision barring prayers in public 
schools, that Mr. Eisenhower has “always 
thought that this nation was essentially a 
religious one,” and that Mr. Hoover called 
this decision “a disintegration of one of the 
most sacred of American heritages.” 
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It seems to me that we all had a right to 
expect that these three outstanding Ameri- 
cans should have been mindful that George 
Washington wrote, “The government of the 
United States of America is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian Religion” (Article 
XI, Treaty of Peace and Friendship between 
the U.S.A. and Tripoli, June 10, 1797). 

ALBERT B. NORWALK 
Holly wood 
Sir: 

All those who are taking issue with the 
recent Supreme Court decision relative to 
school prayers should hearken to the words 
of Jesus | Matthew 6:6): 

“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly.” 

GEORGE SCHROEDER 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

I guess the Supreme Court decision 
squelches my hope for a prayer on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange each 
morning before the opening gong. 

STEPHEN L. WaLp 
Boston 
Sir: 

I wonder how many of those who have 
been screaming about the Supreme Court 
ruling have bothered to PRAY about the 
situation. And I wonder if they realize that 
it might not have been so simple for an irre- 
ligious minority group to sway The Six, if 
more Americans had been exercising the priv- 
ilege of prayer a little more frequently. 

Hat Goutp 
New York City 


God & the Scientist 
Sir: 

Re the article on faith and the scientist 
[June 29]: there is an unwarranted assump- 
tion that science deals in faithless fact and 
that religion traffics in factless faith. The 
quote from Dr. Van Ness sums it up perfect- 
lv: “Any time religious beliefs come into con- 
flict with the things we learn about the 
world, we must modify the beliefs.” Any 
number of the scientific concepts we accept 
today may be simply convenient schemata 
that impose order upon the experiences we 
have collected so far, They may have little 
or no relation to “reality.” 

The suspicion has been growing among 
many scholars during the past few decades 
that we are not so much “discovering” our 
scientific theories as we are “inventing” them. 
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A theory is thus neither true nor false; it 
simply works or it doesn’t. Now it is true 
that many scientists (including myself) be- 
lieve that their theories closely approximate 
or correspond to “reality,” but this is an act 
of faith, for no “proof” can be adduced for 
or against it. Scientific beliefs can conflict 
with religious beliefs, but the large number 
of modified or even discarded scientific theo- 
ries should serve as a useful warning relating 
to Dr. Van Ness’s pronouncement. We should 
be very careful about junking our deep, 
personal religious committals because of cer- 
tain presently held schemes that we are at- 
tempting to apply to the natural world, how- 
ever useful they may be at the moment. 
GEorGE K. SCHWEITZER 
Professor of Chemistry 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sir: 

The article was a continuation of the ex- 
cellence with which Time has repeatedly re- 
ported the realms of faith and science. 

Professor Beadle’s reaction of awe in the 
face of the evolutionary process befits a man 
whose contribution to science has shown 
that very creativeness. We may wonder, then, 
if such a conception as his admits of the 
“retired God” that was found implicit in it 
(by Professor Beadle himself?). For do we 
not sce in the evolutionary process a creative- 
ness of an exceedingly high order ? 

As radical dependence in being and becom- 
ing is the hallmark of the creature, so domin- 
ion not only of being but of becoming is the 
divine prerogative. Viewed in this light, the 
becoming of the evolutionary process is in- 
deed divinely impregnated. 

Epwarb Scxortt, S.J. 
Innsbruck, Austria 


[Laughter] 
Sir; 

The picture captioned “Democratic Lead- 
ers After White House Meeting” [June 29] 
is a remarkable study. Each one of the seven- 
member group is looking off in a different di- 
rection, and all are wearing wide smiles. 

In view of the unemployment situation, the 
stock market crash, the vanishing gold sup- 
ply, the faltering economy, and the sorry 
state of our prestige with our NATO part- 
ners, may I inquire: “What’s funny ?” 

SIDNEY SANDERS 
Corona del Mar, Calif. 


An Added Line 


Sir: 

In recent years, the U.S. presidency has 
been further defined by each man elected 
to that office. Roosevelt proved the White 
House could be a lifetime residence. Truman 
proved that anyone could become Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Eisenhower proved we really don't 
need a President. Kennedy is proving it’s 
dangerous to have one. 

KENNETH S. HopGE 











Chehalis, Wash. 


Reaction from the Congo 
Sir: 

I have read with great satisfaction the 
comments in your article of July 6th on the 
breakdown of the talks between Prime Min- 
ister Adoula and the Katanga Provincial 
President Tshombe. I was especially pleased 
to see that you noted the willingness of 
Adoula to continue offering concessions and 
his patience before Tshombe's apparent 
bad faith. 

However. I was disturbed to read certain 
statements about myself. The motion of cen- 
sure had nothing to do with the transfer of 
funds to foreign banks, which I assure you is 
no practice of mine. It did concern the agree- 
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ment I signed in the name of my government 
covering United Nations presence and activ- 
ity in my country. The motion was put by 
enemies of Congolese independence who see 
in the U.N.’s presence an obstacle to their 
ends. To the best of my knowledge, there was 
no special deployment of troops at the Parlia- 
ment. At any rate, I, as Foreign Minister, 
have no gendarmes at my disposal for de 
ployment anywhere and leave these matters 
to police authorities 
Please accept my appreciation for this oc 
casion to put the record straight 
Justin BomBoKko 
Foreign Minister 





Republic of the Congo 


Jack the Giant 


Sir 

Your cover article on Jack Nicklaus [ June 
29] is to be commended. When Jack won the 
Open, the press overshadowed his victory by 
playing up Palmer’s losing 

I'm an Arnold Palmer fan myself, but let's 
face it, this boy Nicklaus is a champion, and 
I'm sure that Palmer would be the first to 
admit same 

Ep WINBOURNI 

Dedham, Mass 


Sir 

Good article on Nicklaus, but it makes un 
fair comparison with Bobby Jones's drives 
The difference is in equipment. Jones's 240 
yards with the old weak clubs (hickory 
shafts—loose, crude heads) and _ relatively 
slow balls easily compares with the best of 
I know—I'm an ex-pro who learned 
with temperamental hickory 

Joun L. Stout 


today 


Portland, Ore 
Sit 
Wind up the Jack Nicklaus doll and it un- 
winds for 300 vds 
Bruce Wapt 


Los Angeles 


Rhapsody Reconsidered 
Sir 

Byron Janis certainly works fast. I object 
to the story on his periormance of Rhapsody 
in Blue [June 22] and his subsequent letter 
[June 29]. It was Janis who changed the 
previously agreed upon date of June 21. I 
was in Russia with Benny Goodman when 
Janis notified Goodman that he would not be 
able to make the 21st as he had to leave the 
country. Goodman, fearing pressure of time, 
replied agrecably that if the 21st was not 
convenient for Janis, he would consider that 
the concert was off. Apparently, Janis then 
reconsidered 

It is hard to believe that Benny Goodman 
is anything but a perfectionist when it comes 
to music. It certainly will come as a surprise 
to anybody who knows Goodman that he 
strives for anything else but the best any 
time he plays, no matter who is with him on 
the sta 





Hat Davis* 
New York City 


Cloak & Luger 
Sir 

While your article “oo7 v. SMERSH” 
[June 29] will probably sell more books for 
lan Fleming, it somewhat left the authentic- 
ity of SMERSH up in the air. After some 
research, I have discovered it definitely ex- 
isted. SMERSH is short for two Russian 
words, Smert Shpionam (Death to Spies). It 
was formed just before World War II by the 





An advertising executive and personal friend 
who has been Goodman's representative on for 


cign tours for several years 
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then NKVD. Its mission was the tracking 
down and punishment of foreign spies, and 
to detect any signs of dissent within the 
ranks of the Soviet armed forces. Every 
battalion, regiment and company of the Red 
army had a SMERSH agent attached to it, 
as did all active units of the navy and 
air torce 

After the war, it was reorganized into an 
efficient murder squad to dispose of all So- 
viet traitors at home and abroad. It was 
finally disbanded in 1958 

Peter J. Ltoyp 









Melbour 
In Celebration of Art 


Sir 

Chairman Herbert Johnson and the John- 
son Wax Co. are to be congratulated for the 
excellent collection of paintings they have 
assembled and for their plans to use it as an 
international ambassador of good will. But 
in fairness to American artists across the 
US,, it should be pointed out this is much 
more a collection of East Coast, rather than 
American, paintings 

It includes, of course, a few artists from 
other parts of the country who happen to be 
connected with prominent New York gal 
leries—a criterion for quality that I, for one, 
cannot subscribe to, It would seem to me 
that for a project with such ambitious long 
term plans, and so generously financed, an 
effort might have been made to make the 
collection truly representative of current 
American painting 

One must conclude that this is just another 
example of New York's “America ends at the 
Hudson River” attitude, to which the John- 
son Wax people have unwittingly become 
subscribers. I fervently hope that when, 
within the next 20 years, the West Coast 
assumes a position of cultural eminence equal 
to that of New York, it will not fall victim 
to the same kind of provincialism and 
local patriotism 





e, Australia 


Fetrx LANbAU 
Los Angeles 





> Vet the Johnson collection includes twelve 
West Coast painters, and Art Dealer Lee 
Nordness bought one of them in Los Angeles 
from Gallery Owner Landau.—Ep 


Sit 

As an American art critic free-lancing in 
Europe this summer, I must compliment you 
on your concise and readable account of 
Venice’s Biennale [June 29], an art show 
that could not possibly be fully covered ex 
cept through superhuman means 

LAWRENCE Dam 

Venice 


Sir 
Your coverage of the Venice Biennale in- 
spired me with the Aldo Calé “free gesture.” 
I gleefully smashed a hole through my copy 
of Time 
(S/Sct) JoHN R. Kine 
Bitburg, Germany 





ditor should be addressed to TIME & 
New York 20, N.Y, 
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friendly... 
the service 
swift 


While fantastic new electronic 
equipment will soon speed your 
reservation on Delta, no machine 
will ever supplant the friendly, 
personal relationship so charac- 
teristic of Delta service. 
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DO YOU HAVE 
THIS MAN'S 
BUSINESS 
PROBLEM? 





“Tf only we knew when customers’ stocks 


were low, we'd get a lot more reorders”’ 


Solution: call Long Distance between 
sales visits to check customer needs! 


Follett Publishing Company, Chicago, makes Long 
Distance calls regularly to book stores, jobbers and 
wholesalers to keep close tab on their inventories 
and ask for reorders. 

It’s paying off—in extra business and good will. 
Recently, this use of Long Distance helped the firm 





pick up an order for 16,000 books from a chain of 
160 retail outlets. 

Many business problems are really communications 
problems. And they can be solved by effective use of 
Bell System services such as Long Distance... 
Private Line Telephone . . .- Data 
Transmission ... Wide Area Telephone Service. Talk 


with one of our Communications Consultants about 


. Teletypewriter . 


them. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Solve business problems with communications 
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MIKE DEMAREST 
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FTEN in Time's division of jour- 

nalistic labors, correspondents in 
many places file the basic material 
that a writer in Manhattan shapes into 
a story. But the Manhattan-based au- 
thor of this week's cover story, As- 
sociate Editor Mike Demarest, 37. has 
a closer than usual connection with his 
subject. Demarest grew up in Eng- 
land, and four years after joining 
Time's staff in 1954, returned to Lon- 
don as a correspondent for us for three 
years. Recently he flew over to Lon- 
don to watch Ted Heath perform in 
the crucial debate in the House of 
Commons (‘most impressive”), to 
have dinner with him, and to get his 


own impressions of how prominent 
Britons—journalists, civil servants 
and businessmen—felt about their 


country’s application to join the Com- 
mon Market. 

“The British have always been 
deeply suspicious about poetry, the 
decimal system, the Gulf Stream and 
the continent of Europe. Especial- 
ly the continent of Europe.” So wrote 
the well-known British journalist, Cas- 
sandra. Among Demarest’s British col- 
leagues on Time's London staff, feeling 
runs high and generally favorable for 
joining Europe. Says Correspondent 
Monica Dehn: “We have no option: I 
think that is the general feeling. As in 


1939, there suddenly came a moment 
when we knew in our bones that war 
was inevitable; so there is now a feel- 
ing that the Common Market is in- 
evitable. For myself, Ill be very 
proud to be a European.” 


LONG with this week's cover story 
appear twelve pages of color pho- 


tographs of the New Europe. This 
look at the vlines, scientific build- 





ings and snack bars that reflect the 
new European prosperity is a distilla- 
tion of 6.000 pictures taken for us by 
five photographers assigned to the job. 


LONG about now 85,000 or more 
Time readers who have subscribed 
to the new Time Reading Program are 
getting their second batch of four 
books, and we hope the reception will 
be as enthusiastic as the letters we got 
on the initial four. There were cheers 
for the editors’ choice of titles, for the 
prefaces written by the editors of 
Time, and for the look of the covers, 
the size of the type. and the durabil- 
ity of the bindings. 

We try for diversity in our choices, 
seek to be timely, and insist on read- 
ability. We think that the four new 
titles can be judged by these stand- 
ards, for they are: Joyce Cary’s Mis- 
ter Johnson (the best contemporary 
novel on Africa); S.L.A. Marshall's 
The River and the Gauntlet (Korean 
war); Lincoln Barnett’s The Universe 
and Dr. Einstein; and Sybille Bed- 
ford’s The Trial of Doctor Adams. 
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SYDVANIA 
LIGHTS 


Sylvania’s AFR (Aperture Fluorescent Reflectance) Power- 
beam System may eventually be the safest headlight ever put 
on any vehicle. It gives more light where you need it. Actually 
floods the road from curb to curb with a smooth carpet of light. 
Yet it doesn’t blind the eyes of oncoming drivers. The secret? 
A new Sylvania fluorescent lamp—the aperture lamp. It has a 
built-in reflector and a narrow aperture running the length of 
the tube—perfect for aiming light where you want it. 

Under development today, this new fluorescent headlight could 
be on transportation equipment in your city before too long. 
And it’s just one of many new types of fluorescent lamps pio- 
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neered by Sylvania in recent years. Such revolutionary devel- 
opments as the “Natural White’’—first fluorescent to make 
colors look real and truly lifelike. Or the remarkable new 
“GRO-LUX”® fluorescent lamp, the energy source for stimu- 
lating plant growth. 

Today, Sylvania makes more than 6,000 different kinds of 
quality lamps to serve man’s almost limitless need for light. If 
you need lamps that are better, brighter or more economical, 
see Sylvania. Wherever there is darkness, there’s a Sylvania 
lamp to light the way. Sylvania Lighting 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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headlight pierces the gloom—without dazzling glare... 
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BENSON & HEDGES 


BENSON  HEdSGES PARK AVENUE New YORK 
FILTER mouthmecestin + 7% i % 
Ber $411. 1 PAS Park AVENE New yoRK 


Fitter mouthrrece=kine S1Z€ CicaRe ches 


BENSON GHEDGES 





Any way you look at it [f 


with Benson & Hedges you pay more—you get more 





Examine Benson & Hedges from every 
angle. First, the packet. Handsome it is. 
Distinctive. Tastefully designed. Hand- 
some it does. Completely crush-proof, it 
delivers each cigarette in perfect shape. Now, check 
the Benson & Hedges filter system. The filter itself is 
recessed into the mouthpiece, never touches your lips, 
never intrudes upon enjoyment. Light up and taste the 
Benson & Hedges blend of superb tobaccos, cured 
and aged meticulously. Gratifying, isn't it, to get this 
packet, filter system and fine flavor in one cigarette? 
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THE ECONOMY 


Growing Pressure 

More than that of most nations, the 
history of the U.S. is studded with con- 
troversies over taxation, from the Boston 
Tea Party of 1773 to the rocky advent 
of the graduated income tax in 1913. Last 
week taxes were once more a large and 
bristly national issue—but the controver- 
sy this time was only among those who 
wanted the same thing in differing ways. 
Across the U.S., pressure and sentiment 
were growing on every front for a tax cut 
to spur the sluggish U.S. economy. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
left-leaning Americans for Democratic 
Action seldom agree on anything—but 
they were together for a tax cut. On Capi- 
tol Hill, Minnesota's Democratic Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey. fighting for an 
immediate slash, was joined by two Re- 
publican colleagues, Kentucky's John 
Sherman Cooper and New Jersey's Clif- 
ford Case. At the conference of state Gov- 
ernors in Hershey, Pa., New York's Nel- 


son Rockefeller, California’s Pat Brown 
and Ohio’s Michael Di Salle—all running 
for re-election this fall—added their 


voices to the chorus. Within the Adminis- 
tration itself, the President's own Council 
of Economic Advisers kept pressing for 
immediate and substantial reductions. 
The fever spread to the press inspiring 
editorials and The 


countless cartoons, 





Look Out. HELL BE COMING 


Ricut Turovucn THat Door!” 





TAXMEN DILLon & Byrb 
When? 


New York Mirror topped a cut-taxes edi- 
torial with the headline; Now, Now, Now! 

The Big Question. The proponents of 
quick tax cuts to get the economy moving 
were powerfully backed up by expert eco- 
nomic opinion. Fortnight ago, three dozen 
highly regarded economists from outside 
Government assembled in Washington to 
discuss tax reductions with Treasury Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon and his top officials. 
The economists agreed to a man that the 
state of the economy demanded them 
not next year, but as soon as possible. 
Says University of California Economist 
Neil H. Jacoby: “There is general agree 
ment among economists that federal tax 
rates must come down, The big question 
is whether there will ever be a better time 
to do it than now. I hope President Ken- 
nedy acts soon. 

For Kennedy, the key word seemed to 
be “if’—he has repeatedly said that he 
would cut taxes if he thought that the 
economy really needed such action. Last 
week at his press conterence, he repeated 
that the Administration was planning “a 
tax cut and tax reform next year and we 
of course. would prefer to maintain that 
schedule.” But he promised again to keep 
a close watch on “the basic indicators of 
and sounded what seemed 
a hint of the future by 
stressing that demands for a tax cut from 
both business and labor “should be very 


the economy. 
to many to be 


seriously considered. 

Vague Ideal. Behind Kennedy's reluc- 
tance to cut taxes this year stand the urg- 
ings of Treasury Secretary Dillon, the 


only Republican in the Cabinet. Dillon 
feels that a quick cut this year would 
wreck the Administration's plans for 
broad reform next year. Treasury experts 
have been working on the outlines of a 
reform bill for more than a vear. Under 
present plans, cuts in rates under the re- 
form bill would be steep enough so that 
the measure would bring overall tax re- 
ductions—but some taxpayers now bene- 
fiting heavily from provisions 
might find themselves owing more income 
tax rather than less as a result of the bill's 
loophole-closing provisions. 

Nobody opposes tax reform as a vague 
abstract ideal, but when it comes to actu- 
ally abolishing or reducing particular de- 
ductions, a real-life tax reform bill would 
stir up fierce opposition—not just from 
oilmen who benefit from depletion allow- 
ances, but from homeowners who deduct 
mortgage interest, elderly people who are 
allowed double exemptions. stockholders 
whose first $50 of dividend income is tax 
exempt, executives who take part of their 
compensation in stock-purchase options. 
To soothe the inevitable outcries, Dillon 
wants to coat the reform pill with rate- 
reduction sugar when the bill is ready 
next year. 

Sabotaged Goal, The Administration 


thus finds itself in a quandary: if it fails 


special 


to cut taxes soon, it may face charges of 
sluggish- 


inaction in combating economic 
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MarsuHat Ditton or Dopce 


ness; if it does cut taxes soon. it may 
sabotage its admirable goal of reforming 
away some of the complexities and in- 
equities of the present tax law, which a 
top-level New York investment banker 
calls “a bunch of warts piled upon warts, 
boils piled upon boils.” One reason the 
Treasury does not have its tax reform 
bill in shape now is that it has lost so 
much time trying to push through Con- 
gress a scrappy tax-revision bill that 
would 1) give business firms a special 
tax credit on capital outlays for equip- 
ment, and 2) balance this revenue loss 
with various controversial devices, includ- 
ing withholding on interest and dividends. 
The bill passed the House, but now lies 
stalled in Harry Byrd's Senate Finance 
Committee. Byrd. who opposes a tax cut 
because he thinks a further Government 
deficit would be irresponsible, is deter- 
mined to block the withholding provision, 
and he probably can. 

The betting in Washington is that, in 
election year 1962, pressures for an early 
tax cut will prevail. But even among 
those who favor it. there is considerable 
controversy about just what kind it 
should be. Administration thinking now 
leans toward restricting any reduction to 
individual income taxes on the theory 
that it would stimulate increased spend- 
ing and have a quickening effect on busi- 
ness. Besides, the Administration seems 
to feel that business will get its share of 
tax reduction from the tax credit pending 
in Senator Byrd’s Finance Committee and 
from the long-promised revised deprecia- 
tion schedule, now at the printer's, that 
would permit business firms to write off 
the costs of equipment over a shorter 
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span of years and thereby reduce their 
corporation tax payments by a total of 
about $1.2 billion a year. 

$1 a Week. Many economists, both at 
universities and in business, urge cuts in 
corporation as well as individual tax rates. 
They consider both to be abnormally 
high (see chart), believe they have thus 
helped to retard the economy's growth 
potential. Says William Butler, economist 
for New York's Chase Manhattan Bank: 
“IT think a cut in the corporation tax 
would have a greater stimulating efiect 
than cuts in individual taxes.” Many feel 
that a cut in corporate taxes alone is po- 
litically unfeasible. But is it? The main 
trouble with the economy does not lie 
with consumer spending, which remains 
high, but with lagging investment, profits 
and expansion, Even the labor unions 
realize that jobs for their members de- 
pend on expanding industry. A tax cut 
that would spur that expansion by easing 
the profit squeeze and increasing invest- 
ment thus should logically be acceptable 
to all. since it would help labor as well 
as industry. 

Economists also disagree with the Ad- 
ministration on the magnitude of a tax 
cut needed to stimulate the economy, feel 
that it would have to be substantial to 
do any good. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce suggested a $7.5 billion tax-cut 
package. and various economists have 
called for totals ranging from $5 billion 
to $1o billion, The Administration is 
thinking along the lines of paring two 
points in each individual tax bracket, 
which would reduce each taxpayer's load 
by 2° of his taxable income, for a total 
of about $4 billion, For a factory worker 
making $100 a week and paying $520 a 
year in federal taxes (about average ), the 
saving would come to $1 a week. 

Would a tax cut really do any good? 
Most economists feel. for one thing. that 
it would have a favorable psychological 
impact. would restore public confidence. 
Corporate tax cuts take a while to show 
up in increased activity. to be sure. but 
they usually result in solid advances. And 
the past history of sudden consumer wind- 
falls, such as Eisenhower's tax cut in 
1954 Or occasional veterans’ bonuses, 
shows that the money goes quickly into 
the economy: So% of the additional mon- 
ey is spent. only 20% saved. Furthermore, 
a tax cut would be likely to give the 
stock market a boost. 

During July and August the Adminis- 
tration will be peering at the economic 
indicators in hopes that a lift in the 
economy will make a quick tax cut un- 
necessary. But the first statistics an- 
nounced after the President's press con- 
ference looked unpromising: unemploy- 
ment, after holding steady for a few 
months, rose slightly in June, from 5.4% 
to 5.5°% of the labor force after adiust- 
ments for seasonal factors. If the statis- 
tics that unfold during the next several 
weeks are no more encouraging than that, 
the Administration may feel compelled to 
call for quick tax cuts, even if it means 
leaving the tax structure unreformed— 
warts. boils and all. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
To the Cape 


The President of the U.S. felt good, 
Buoyed by his overwhelming reception 
in Mexico, pleased that things had really 
gone right with his Trade bill—as indeed 
they should have—he planned for him- 
self a purposely low-keyed. easy-paced 
week, Grinning broadly, he set the week's 
quiet tone by receiving a distinguished 
visitor, Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
daughter of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
came to the White House to witness the 
unveiling of a new white marble mantel 
for its State Dining Room, to take the 
place of the mantel installed by Teddy 
Roosevelt in 1902 and removed when the 
White House was restored in 1952. 

Later the President climbed into his jet 
helicopter and flew off to Philadelphia to 
become the first President since Wilson to 
make a Fourth of July speech at Inde- 
pendence Hall. As he looked from his air- 
craft over the farmlands of Pennsylvania, 
bright and beautiful in the sunshine, Ken- 
nedy mused aloud that he did not expect 
many people to come to hear him speak 
on such a fine day. “They'd rather be at 
the beach,” he said. But when his heli- 
copter settled down, there were 100,000 
waiting to listen and cheer. Kennedy, ob- 
viously pleased, responded with fervor. 
As he promised a partnership between 
the U.S. and a new Europe (see THE 
Wor.tp), he spoke in a loud and firm 
voice, thumped the rostrum with his fist 
to drive home his points. 

No Fuss. After a holiday rest at Camp 
David in Maryland, Kennedy came back 
to Washington to face his weekly press 
conference. He clearly felt like having one 
(he has been skipping them from time to 
time lately), but he just as clearly wanted 
to raise no fuss that would open him 
to further charges of aggressiveness. He 
could not resist sticking an elbow into the 
American Medical Association for its op- 
position to medicare, but he ducked a 
question about Teddy in Massachusetts, 
shucked off an invitation to become in- 
volved in a public dispute with Dwight 
Eisenhower, Asked what he thought of 
Ike’s remark that the Republicans were a 
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THE SUMMER WHITE House ON Souaw ISLAND 





Quiet place. 


businessman's party, he replied: “Well, I 
don’t like disagreeing with President Ei- 
senhower, so I won't in this case.” 

He didn’t want to seem to be disagree- 
ing with any businessmen, either. And he 
thought he saw signs that the tension be- 
tween him and the business community 
was beginning to ease. Serious letters 
from responsible executives were begin- 
ning to trickle into the White House in 
response to his call for a “dialogue” be- 
tween business and the Administration. 
The tone and context of the businessmen’s 
letters were not made public, but the 
White House said that Kennedy was tak- 
ing pains to answer each letter personally. 

Family News. The successful week left 
the President in an eager mood to get up 
to Cape Cod, which he had not visited 
since Thanksgiving. He packed up Jackie, 
Caroline and John Jr. and flew off for 
Squaw Island off Hyannisport, where the 
summer White House will be set up in a 
seven-bedroom house owned by Tenor 
Morton Downey. 

At week's end, to top it all off, the 
President got some welcome family news. 


JERRY KINSTLER—N.Y¥ 


Jor Kennepy LeaAvinG HospItau 
Welcome news. 


DAILY NEWS 
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His father was being released from New 
York University’s Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, where he 
had recovered enough from his December 
paralytic stroke to talk some and walk 
with a cane. The President slipped behind 
the wheel of his Lincoln convertible and 
drove over to meet his father’s plane at 
the Hyannis airport. He was so eager to 
greet his father that he drove out on the 
ramp too soon, was stopped by a worker, 
who bellowed. “Where do you think you're 
going?” The President of the U.S. meekly 
explained where he was going, and was 
waved on by the embarrassed man. Then 
the President drove Joseph P. Kennedy 
home to the old family manse in Hyannis- 
port, where a heated outdoor swimming 
pool, with handrails and an underwater 
cot, was being completed for his use, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Our Man in Moscow 

In Washington last week, Soviet Press 
Attaché Oleg Sokolov turned to his Amer- 
ican luncheon companion and asked sour- 
ly: “Who's Kohler?” Sokolov knew per- 
fectly well, since Foy David Kohler, 54, 
just named by President Kennedy to 
replace Llewellyn E. Thompson Jr. as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, has been 
at the center of East-West negotiations 
over Berlin—probably the knottiest, long- 
est-standing tangle in the cold war. But if 
the Russian was simply expressing pre- 
dictable skepticism, quite a few Americans 
were asking the same question about the 
man who is about to take over the U.S.’s 
most important diplomatic post abroad. 

Off to Turkey. In his 31 years as a 
Foreign Service officer, Ohio-born Kohler 
has rarely made headlines. He even looks 
far more like the bank teller he once was 
than like the suave, striped-pants stereo- 
type of a professional diplomat; smallish 
and rumpled. he speaks in a flat Midwest- 
ern accent and wears indifferently tailored 
brown or blue suits. But he is regarded in 
Washington as a highly competent opera- 
tor, and his considerable experience with 
the Russians goes back a long way. He 


speaks Russian, which has become a pre- 
requisite for the top Moscow job. He was 
assigned to Moscow in 1947 as first secre- 
tary at the U.S. embassy, a year later 
moved up to counselor of the embassy. 
From 1949 until early 1952, he ran the 
Voice of America. 

Late that year, however, it seemed as if 
Kohler’s promising career was at an end. 
While driving home from an Arlington, 
Va. dinner party with him, his wife 
rammed a telephone pole. Kohler was 
convicted of public intoxication, his wife 
of drunken driving. Worse yet. it turned 
out that Kohler’s briefcase, containing two 
secret documents that he had removed 
from State Department files without per- 
mission, was locked in the auto’s trunk at 
the time of the accident. Kohler was rep- 
rimanded by the State Department, sus- 
pended without pay for 30 days, dropped 
from his job on the prestigious Policy 
Planning Staff and shipped off to Turkey. 

On to Russia. Few Foggy Bottom em- 
ployees could have ridden out that kind of 
storm. But ‘Kohler went on to distinguish 
himself by ability and hard work in Anka- 
ra, returned to Washington in 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs. In 1959 he was the top State De- 
partment official accompanying Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon to the U.S.S.R., and had 
charge of arrangements for Premier Khru- 
shchev’s visit to the U.S. The next year 
he was made an Assistant Secretary of 
State. Last summer, at the height of the 
crisis over Allied air access to West Berlin, 
it was Kohler who drafted an unusually 
strong protest accusing the Soviet Union 
of a “scarcely veiled threat of aggression.” 

At his press conference, President Ken- 
nedy gave his new ambassador a ringing 
send-off: “I’ve worked very intimately 
with him for the last year and a half be- 
cause he’s been a head of the so-called 
task force on Berlin, and has participated 
in all the ambassadorial meetings. So that 
he goes to the Soviet Union with complete 
knowledge of the Government's policy 
and also with my complete confidence.” 


Return to Duty 


In 1911 a year-old graduate of An- 
napolis began a tour of duty as a gunboat 
ensign in China during the Sun Yat-sen 
Revolution. Last week, 73, and seamed 
and toughened by the years, Retired Ad- 
miral Alan G, Kirk returned to duty in 
Asia as U Ambassador to Nationalist 
China. A World War II hero who led in- 
vasion fleets against Sicily and Norman- 
dy, Kirk also proved himself an able dip- 
lomat as Ambassador to Moscow from 
1949 to 1952. His selection for the post 
in Taipei ended a long search for a man 
who was respected by Administration of- 
ficials, by outspoken supporters of Chiang 
Kai-shek. and by Chiang himself. 

Said Kirk as he presented his credentials 
to Chiang: “My purpose and actions will 
mirror the will of the American people, of 
Congress and of my President . . . that 
neither friends nor enemy shall have any 
doubt of my Government's determination 
to honor its treaty commitment to the 
Republic of China.” 


1955 as 
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POLITICS 
The New Breed 


There have been admirals in the Ken- 
tucky navy with more power and prestige 
than many Republican state chairmen in 
the South since the Civil War. As leaders 
of a small and suspect minority. many 
G.O.P. chairmen shrugged off any chance 
of winning state elections, dozed on dusty 
courthouse steps, and dreamed of the elec- 
tion of the next Republican President and 
the patronage that would flow down from 
Washington. 

But things are changing in the old 
Confederate states. Dwight Eisenhower's 
popularity overcame the desuetude of 


Cogs GRENIER 


G.O.P. state organizations: he carried four 
Southern states in 1952 and five in 1956. 
Richard Nixon won three in 1960 and 
polled 4.700.000 votes in the South—only 
400,000 less than John Kennedy. As the 
surprising G.O.P. sentiment bubbled up. 
virtually without local leadership, the 
party began attracting a new breed of 
politician—furrow-browed, button-down, 
college-trained young amateurs who, one 
by one, took over control of the state 
parties from apathetic and aging profes- 
sionals. The new wave is now in command 
of Alabama. Mississippi, and South and 





North Carolina. The four rebel state 
chairmen: 
Mississippi's Wirt Yerger Jr., 32. who 


works in his father’s Jackson insurance 
agency, is chairman in a state where 
homeborn Republicans were lately re- 
garded as freaks. Yerger’s chief rival for 
Mississippi Republican supremacy was the 
late Perry Howard, a Negro, who was na- 
tional committeeman for 36 years, lived 
most of that time in Washington, and 
racked up a record of almost absolute in- 
effectiveness. Yerger has organized local 
leaders in nearly half of the state’s 82 
counties, has small sympathy for those 
party members who are along just for the 
ride. Says he: “I don’t care who it is, 
bank president or anybody, if he’s just 
going to give us conversation, we don't 
want him. We want people who are going 
to get out and fight.” Several hundred of 
Mississippi's fighting Republicans have 
agreed to let the party draw drafts on 
their personal checking accounts for $5 to 
$100 a month. 

South Carolina's Robert F. Chapman, 
36, a towheaded Spartanburg lawyer, is 
setting up campaign schools and importing 
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officials from the national headquarters to 
lecture. Says he: “We're getting away 
from the post-office and patronage crowd. 
There were a lot of Republicans in the 
South who didn’t want the party to grow 
because it might outgrow them.” Under 
Chapman, South Carolina Republicans 
are running their first major candidate for 
the Senate since Reconstruction: William 
D. Workman Jr.. 47, a widely known, 
highly respected syndicated columnist and 
pro-segregationist author (Case for the 
South), who is seeking Democrat Olin 
Johnston's seat. 

North Carolina's William E. Cobb, 39, 
a slender, crew-cut lumber broker in Mor- 
ganton, has been zealously building up his 





CHAPMAN 
Furrow-browed, button-down, colleqe-trained—and hard at work. 


YERGER 


party since taking over the G.O.P. leader- 
ship in 1958. In 1960 Republican Robert 
L. Gavin managed to poll 46°% of the 
vote for Governor. Cheered on by Cobb, 
nearly 1.000 delegates showed up at the 
annual state convention in March—nearly 
twice the expected number. Declared 
Cobb: “We are the nucleus of a po- 
litical bombshell that can go off at any 
time.” 

Alabama's John Grenier, 31, is a vigor- 
ous Birmingham lawyer who won the 
chairmanship from the Old Guard last 
month. In 1960 Grenier spearheaded the 
Nixon effort in Birmingham, takes pleas- 
ure in the fact that the Republican Presi- 
dential candidate got 60% of the vote. 
Since taking over the state chairman- 
ship, Grenier has opened a full-time head- 
quarters, complete with staff, Addresso- 
graph machines, multilith offset printing 
presses, and a $150,000 say 





budget. Says 
Grenier: “The young people were sick 
and tired of the one-party system in 
the South. It was just ridiculous, and the 
old people wouldn't change it. We can 
win. We've got a product and a. sales 
force, just like a business. The product is 
conservatism in the South.” 

The efforts of the new breed have al- 
ready paid off in small ways. In the last 
two years, Republicans have elected a 
mayor in Mobile, put the first two party 
members in the South Carolina legislature 
since Reconstruction, and sent Texas’ 
John Tower to the U.S. Senate. Southern 
Republicans talk of doubling their number 
of Congressmen from seven to 14 this No- 
vember, a hope that may prove forlorn, 
Clearly, the new breed has a long way to 
go. But at least and at last it has made a 
beginning. 








THE ATOM 


Instant Crater 

Some 650 ft. below the hard clay sur- 
face of Nevada’s Frenchman Flat, tech- 
nicians carefully installed the device in a 
6-ft.-high and 75-ft.-long chamber lined 
with plywood and floored with fine gravel. 
For a while a contrary wind sweeping 
across the area threatened to postpone the 
shot. Then the wind faded and the device 
was detonated. Standing on a mountain- 
top 57 miles away. observers could not 
hear the explosion. But they saw its ef- 
fect perfectly: a great mass composed of 
thousands of tons of granite boulders, 
sand, clay, yucca trees, sagebrush, tum- 
bleweed, and even stray kangaroo rats, 
rabbits and rattlesnakes was hurled 7,000 
ft. into the sky. It seemed to hesitate, 
then crashed to the earth in a cloud 
of dust. 

The explosion was the first thermonu- 
clear (H-bomb) device known to have 
been exploded in North America (all oth- 
er U.S. H-shots have been in the western 
Pacific). Generating a force of 100,000 
tons of TNT. it was also the most power- 
ful blast ever to be touched off in the 
U.S. (the atomic bomb that decimated 
Hiroshima had a force of 20,000 tons of 
TNT). The Atomic Energy Commission 
announced that 95° of the blast’s radio- 
activity was either trapped in the ground 
or returned to earth by the falling debris. 
Purpose of the explosion: to test the 
feasibility of using thermonuclear devices 
to speed up massive civil-engineering proj- 
ects, such as the digging of harbors, tun- 
nels and canals. In the desert floor, the 
blast gouged out a crater 300 ft. deep and 
one-third of a mile wide. And at week's 
end, the U.S. fired off a low-yield nuclear 
device a few feet above the desert floor 
for the first atmospheric test in the U.S. 
since 1958. 


DEFENSE 
Streamlining the Guard 


Since taking command of the Pentagon 
last year, Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara has vigorously goaded the 
sacred cows of the armed forces, to bel- 
lows of dismay from affronted admirals, 
generals and Congressmen. Last week it 
was the state Governors’ turn to yowl as 
McNamara took steps to put a halter on 
the most sacred cow of all: the Army 
National Guard. At their conference in 
Hershey, Pa.. the Governors met with 
McNamara to protest his plan to reform 
and cut back the Guard, a traditional 
source of political power, prestige and pay 
in their home states (see box). 

The Governors had been fretting about 
McNamara since last spring, when word 
got out that he considered the Guard 
oversized, undertrained and largely out- 
moded in the age of nuclear deterrence 
and guerrilla warfare. McNamara had his 
reasons. When two National Guard divi- 
sions were federalized during the Berlin 
buildup—the goth Armored of Texas and 
the 32nd Infantry of Wisconsin—McNa- 
mara was shocked to find that these sup- 
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posedly crack units needed nearly five 
months to reach combat status. He discov- 
ered that the Guard had 95 antiaircraft 
companies armed with old-line 90-mm. 
guns that were useless against supersoiic 
jet aircraft. And he found that the Guard 
was loaded down with such excess bag- 
gage as laundry companies, bath units. 
public relations men and special service 
companies to entertain the troops. 

Confused Case. To get the Guard ready 
to fight in the nuclear age, McNamara 
proposed maintaining its $400 million an- 
nual budget, but cutting allotted man- 
power from 400.000 to 367.000, weeding 
out obsolete units, and adding up-to-date 
components. Most important of all, Me- 
Namara planned to build up six divisions 
to 10,800 men and four brigades to 3.300 
men—8o% to 85% of their authorized 
strength, and the highest level ever at- 
tained by major Guard forces in peace- 
time. Well equipped and well trained, the 
units would be ready to fight within two 
months of federalization. 

McNamara’s plan for the Guard was 
far from a revolutionary reform, but its 
political pitfalls proved to be many and 
deep. First off, he made the mistake, rare 
for him, of confusing his whole case with 
a bungled Pentagon presentation on the 
Hill that enraged Congressmen. Both the 
House and Senate now seem likely to 
insist that the Guard's strength be kept 
at 400,000 men—a figure that the Guard 
now falls below. But this manpower re- 
quirement would not prevent McNamara 
from realigning units as he saw fit, and 
he would be able to build toward it 
leisurely and with more effective units. 

Second Thoughts. What stands in his 
way is the obdurate opposition of the 
Governors, who control the Guard in their 
states during peacetime. To woo them, 
McNamara was well prepared when he 
arrived in Hershey. After warmly shaking 
hands with every Governor in sight. Mc- 
Namara read a speech pointing out that 
the reshuffling of the Guard would cause 
a decrease of only 295 units from the 
present total of 4,336. Only 16 of the 
2.428 armories, he promised, would be 
left without a unit. And, on the sorest 
point of all, he noted that the proposed 
manpower cut of 33,000 would not be too 
difficult to achieve since the Guard loses 
100,000 men each year by normal attri- 
tion. He was too diplomatic to add that 
in many states the Guard now has to re- 
cruit desperately to keep its rosters filled. 

Later, McNamara even offered to visit 
each Governor in his own capital to 
work out details of reform. When he left, 
he was as determined as ever to stream- 
line the Guard. The conference unani- 
mously passed its resolution against any 
cut in the Guard, but some Governors 
were willing to admit that the Defense 
Secretary's proposal was not as horrify- 
ing as it had first seemed. Said Georgia's 
S. Ernest Vandiver, McNamara’s main 
opponent and a man who rose in politics 
as adjutant general of his state’s Guard: 
“There's going to be some give and take 
on both sides. We can work this thing 
out all right. McNamara’s not so bad.” 
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THE HOME-TOWN TROOPS 


HE Army National Guard, which 

Defense Secretary McNamara is 
determined to reform, can rightfully 
claim that it is older than the nation. 
It grew out of the “‘citizen-soldiers” 
of the colonial militia and gradually 
evolved into state-organized units that 
have fought in every war from the 
Revolution to Korea. In World War 
II. 18 National Guard divisions went 
into combat. It took up to two years 
of training to get them ready—a tra- 
ditional weakness of the Guard—but 
they went on to compile a record of 
gallantry on every front. 

Political Pals. In war. the Guard is 
controlled by the Pentagon; in peace- 
time. although the Federal Govern- 
ment pays for 97% of its budget, it 
is primarily a state-organized fighting 
force under control of the Governor, 
who is the commander in chief of the 
units in his state. He appoints his own 
adjutant general, often a political pal 
with a sketchy military background. 
In turn, the adjutant general can hire 
hundreds of “technicians.” fulltime 
state employees of the Guard whose 
salaries are paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In addition. a skillful Gov- 
ernor can often add a new armory 
or two every few years for deserving 
towns: federal funds meet 75% of the 
cost. and a local contractor usually 
gets the job. Georgia has built 65 ar- 


mories during the past decade under a 

plan mapped out by Governor Van- 

diver when he was adjutant general. 
The present National Guard is di- 


vided into 4.336 units dispersed 
throughout more than 2.600 U.S. com- 
munities. Technically, it has 27 divi- 
sions, but 21 are so poorly equipped 
and manned (50% to 65% of author- 
ized strength) that they have little 


military value. For the most part. the 
Guard is composed of a hard core 
of devoted World War II or Korean 
veterans, plus recruits ranging in age 
from 17 to 26 who escape the two-year 
draft by taking a six-month tour with 
the Army. then return home to spend 
from three to 54 years with their lo- 
cal units. Guardsmen “train” for two 
hours a week, go off to summer camp 
for 15 days every year, earn a mini- 
mum of Sr8o a year. 

In many states. the Guard is pri- 
marily a small-town operation that 
serves as both social center and em- 
ployer. Georgia estimates that a t1oo- 
man unit brings in $52.379 in federal 
pay and allowances every year. Says 
Major General George J. Hearn, Geor- 
gia’s adjutant general: “The Guard is 
a kind of livelihood for boys in the 
country and in small towns.’ More 
than that, the Guard armory is often 
a town’s most impressive edifice. and 
a social mecca of food sales. high 
school graduations, civic meetings and 
basketball games. 

Powerful Force. For such reasons 
—plus the fact that it is always ready 
and available to fight riots, blizzards 
or floods—the National Guard is a 
popular and powerful force. Frequent 
efforts to cut or reform the Guard 
have been met with outcries of rage 
from states, communities and guards- 
men alike. Says an official of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau in the Pentagon 
“In many communities. the Guard is 
just like the fire department. Look 
around and you'll see even the may- 
or and councilmen in many of these 
towns are big guns in the Guard. If 
they aren't. they probably once were. 
And if you step on the Guard, you're 
stepping on the home-town folks.” 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Company for Billie Sol 


If anyone had any doubt left that the 
sprawling, messy Department of Agricul- 
ture needs a thorough overhauling, it was 
dispelled last week. Billie Sol Estes may 
be the farm program's biggest bad boy to 
date, but it he has 
plenty of company. So far. the FBI has 
used 452 special agents from 46 cities in 
its Estes investigation, at a cost of $236.- 
200 congressional investigations are eXx- 
pected to cost another half-million. But 
scandal was piling on scandal with such 
regularity that the price to the taxpayer 
of investigating them all might yet be- 
come a scandal of sorts itself. 

Almost Grateful. Appearing before 
Senator John McClellan's Investigations 
Subcommittee, beleaguered Agriculture 


became obvious that 
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SENATOR MuNbT 


Secretary Orville Freeman seemed almost 
grateful for the week's first scandal. 
Though there to testify about Estes, he 
insisted on talking about a new discovery 
by the Government's General Accounting 
Office. In 1959 and 1960. the office had 
found, brokers licensed by the Agriculture 
Department to purchase surplus cotton 
for the Government and sell it on the 
open market had profited illegally by sell- 
ing $400 million worth to themselves—at 
prices as much as $20 a bale below mar- 
ket. Cost to the Government: between 
$12 million and $15 million, by Agri- 
culture's own estimates. Anxious to ease 
the Estes burden he has carried for weeks, 
Freeman pointed out that the scandal 
had taken place under the Eisenhower 
Administration, that his regime had 
stopped it. and that he was taking steps 
to recoup Government losses incurred by 
the illegal transactions. 

As Freeman was trying to lay this bur- 
den on Republican doorsteps, another 
turned up in his lap: two more suspen- 
sions of minor Agriculture officials came 
to light. The men were office managers for 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service—the agency embroiled 
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in Billie Sol’s fraudulent cotton-allotment 
dealings. They were ousted in connection 
with $28,000 worth of illegal rice-allot- 
ment sales in Texas’ Brazoria and Mata- 
gorda counties over the past three years. 
Both cotton and rice allotments are valu- 
able. since without them farmers are sub- 
ject to unprofitably stiff penalties for 
planting and marketing—but their sale is 
distinctly illegal. Smarting at the new 
scandal, Freeman turned the case over to 
the FBI. The big question: Will the rice 
scandal spread across the Texas coastal 
rice belt? 

"Put Up or Shut Up!" While the FBI 
went to work, Freeman came under fire 
for an investigation conducted by his own 
department. South Dakota's crusty Re- 
publican Senator Karl Mundt, a member 
of the McClellan committee. complained 
that an Agriculture Department check of 





SECRETARY FREEMAN 
Who's investigating whom? 


his correspondence with the department 
had inspired Democrats in his home state 
to ask Freeman for evidence of any con- 
nection between Mundt and Billie Sol. 
Growled Mundt to Minnesotan Freeman: 
“In the plain Midwestern language that 
we both understand, I ask you to put up 
or shut up! If you have any evidence, 
bring it out on the record and don't give 
it to a favored newsman.” Freeman 
shrugged off the complaint: “There was 
no reason we shouldn't have conducted 
such a survey. You had prejudged this 
case and brought politics into it.’ Then 
Mundt and Nebraska’s Senator Carl Cur- 
tis. also on the committee, demanded— 
and got—promises from Freeman that the 
Agriculture Department will not discrim- 
inate against farmers in their states be- 
cause of the Senators’ roles in the Estes 
investigation, 

All of this was hard enough on Free- 
man, but there was more to come. Just 
before the hearings ended for the week, 
two Agriculture Department employees 
from Oklahoma's McIntosh County ad- 
mitted to pocketing $1,640.80 from an 
Estes agent for helping to arrange cotton- 
allotment transfers from Oklahoma to 
Texas. They submitted resignations—but 


Freeman immediately suspended them, 
bringing to twelve the number of Ag- 
riculture employees he has let go or rep- 
rimanded because of links with Estes. 
All along, Freeman has insisted that doing 
business with Estes has not cost the Gov- 
ernment a dollar. That somewhat 
the point. The real tragedy of the Billie 
Sol Estes affair is that he was able to cor- 
rupt so many Agriculture Department 
employees. The two suspended Oklaho- 
mans were small potatoes, but the potato 
digging is not nearly over yet. And ol’ 
Billie Sol himself is yet to be heard from. 


THE CONGRESS 


Familiar Figure 

When it gets around to voting this week 
on a “new” medicare bill, the Senate will 
not have to gaze very hard to spy the fa 
miliar figure of a controversial companion. 
Under attack by medical lobbies and op- 
posed by most Republican and many 
Democratic Senators, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s King-Anderson bill to pro- 
vide hospital care for the under 
social security has disappeared from view. 
In its place last week appeared a biparti- 
san compromise disguised in the legisla- 
tive equivalent of a newly donned jacket 
and a different style of hairsplitting. But 
though the disguise failed to alarm King- 
Anderson's friends, it also failed to fool 
-even if the clothes were 
a bit more conservative. 

The substitute bill provides for exactly 
the same benefits as King-Anderson: up 
to go days of hospital care for one illness, 
up to 180 days of nursing home services. 
and up to 240 home visits by medical 
personnel other than M.D.s. As in King- 
Anderson, the patient would still have to 
meet his own doctor bills. The new meas- 
ure would be financed in exactly the 
same way as King-Anderson, too: through 
an increase of one-quarter of 1° in the 
social security tax, plus a like levy on the 
employer. 

But the new bill has two additional 
provisions to distinguish it from King- 
Anderson, It provides for identical bene- 
fits for persons 65 and over who would 
not be eligible for social security cover- 
age; these benefits would be financed out 
of the annual general revenues of the 
Federal Government. The new bill 
to soften conservative opposition, pro- 
vides an option recommended by New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller: a 
social security beneficiary would have a 
choice between accepting the Government 
benefits or having the Government con- 
tribute toward the premium on a private 
health insurance plan providing equal 
benefits—but only if the beneficiary had 
been enrolled in such a private plan for a 
specified period before becoming eligible 
for social security. 

At his press conference, President Ken- 
nedy put in a special plug for the touched- 
up measure, called it “a strong bill. an 
effective bill.” But most Senators who had 
originally been opposed to King-Anderson 
still disliked the substitute. Even so, 
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it may scratch through the Senate. After 
that. its prospects in the House, con- 
gressional leaders calculated, were about 
the same as King-Anderson’s had been: 
pretty bad. 


TRAVEL 
Comrades, On to Vegas 


One of the silliest products of the cold 
war has been the extensive travel restric- 
tions imposed on U.S. and Russian tour- 
ists visiting each other’s countries. The 
Soviet Union put vast portions of its ter- 
ritory off limits to aliens before World 
War II; tourists who did visit the 
U.S.S.R. were assigned Intourist guides to 
keep them from straying. In 1955 the 
State Department finally retaliated by 
banning Soviet visitors from some 27% 
of the U.S. on a tit-for-tat basis (e.g., 
Pittsburgh was closed because the Rus- 
sians forbade U.S. tourists to visit the 
Soviet steel center of Magnitogorsk ). 

Last week. in the hope that Russia 
might unbend to admit Americans to for- 
bidden Soviet cities, among them Vladi- 
vostok and Sevastopol, the U.S. decided 
to allow any Russian tourist who could 
scrape up the kopecks to enter such once 
barred territory as the state of Massachu- 
setts, most of Tennessee, and the cities of 
St. Louis, San Diego and Las Vegas. But 
the 4oo-odd Soviet diplomats and jour- 
nalists in the U.S. will still be confined to 
the environs of New York City and Wash- 
ington, D.C., just as their U.S. counter- 
parts are still ordinarily confined to a few 
Russian cities. 


ESPIONAGE 
Comrade, On to London 


Anxious to unload their embarrassing 
guest, Israeli authorities last week packed 
Convicted Soviet Spy Robert Soblen onto 
an El Al plane for a U.S.-bound trip 
via Athens and London. But as the plane 
approached London, Soblen stabbed him- 
self in the wrist and stomach with a steak 
knife, forcing British authorities to take 
him on as a hospital patient. The delay 
that Soblen won by his dramatic suicide 
attempt immediately created a legal tan- 
gle. Though the Home Office insisted that 
Soblen was not legally in Britain, two 
barristers—one a Labor M.P.—obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus delaying his depar- 
ture at least until after a court hearing 
next week. Soblen himself applied for po- 
litical asylum in Britain, and at week’s 
end had recovered sufficiently to be 
moved to London’s Brixton Prison. 


CRIME 
Moriarty's Millions 


The myth about the slum brat who 
makes it big in the underworld is curli- 
cued with familiar movie romance. Clear- 
ly, Joseph Vincent Moriarty, who grew up 
in a rundown section of Jersey City, N.J., 
never had romance in his soul—or never 
saw the right movies. Known as ‘*News- 
boy” because in his youth he sold tabloids 
in the bars and restaurants of his neigh- 
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JOE GIARDELLI—NEW YORK MIRROR 


THE Money 
He loved it, left it and lost it. 


borhood, Moriarty got into the policy 
numbers racket* when he was only 13, 
went on and upward to become Jersey 
City’s No. 1 numbers boss. He was ar- 
rested no fewer than 25 times on gam- 
bling charges, but he never learned to 
play the part that this record entitled 
him to. 

Bloody Denial. Newsboy, now 
a loner who never took on a_ partner, 
never played with the big-time syndicate 
hoods, their molls or their tailors. He 
never married, lived with his two sisters 
in a decrepit three-story house in his old 
neighborhood. He neither drank nor 
smoked, and attended church regularly. 
He avoided nightclubs and expensive liv- 
ing, usually shuffled around Jersey City’s 
streets unshaven and dressed in shabby 
clothes. Says a cop who knew him: “If 
you saw him on the street, you'd give him 
a quarter out of charity.” Despite this, 
police estimated that Newsboy operated 
a $10 million-a-year policy racket. 

Newsboy was so penurious that he 
would dun a debtor for a few pennies, but 
his attachment to cash frequently led to 
his losing it. The cops sometimes found 
money in the secondhand cars that News- 
boy kept stashed around the city—and 
invariably Newsboy had to disclaim own- 





* In the policy racket (or numbers game) a 
player picks any three-digit number and bets 
pennies, nickels or more on it, or any combina- 
tion of it, at a neighborhood confectionery store 
or newsstand, The winning number, determined 
daily, could be the last three of the dollar figures 
of U.S. receipts (as reported in the 
next day's newspapers), or the last three dollar 
numbers of the pari-mutuel receipts at a race 
track, or any other easily verified number. In 
any case, a player's chance of winning on one 
number is only one in 999; his winnings may 
pay off at 800-1. 





Treasury 





“Newspoy’ Mortarty 


ership of the money to avoid explaining 
where it came from. Once he turned up 
at a hospital bleeding from stab wounds. 
and the police discovered $3,000 in his 
car. Said Newsboy: “I never saw it be- 
fore.” Again, he was picked up on the 
street near an auto that yielded $11,000. 
Newsboy said it wasn't his. Federal tax 
agents found $49,000 in his home—and 
still he declined to claim ownership. 

In the Trunk. Newsboy’s current ad- 
dress is the State Prison at Trenton, 
where he is serving a two-to-three-year 
sentence on a gambling conviction (his 
third). Last week. despite the prison bars, 
Newsboy’s money losing continued. This 
time a fortune was at stake. Walking into 
Newsboy’s cell, the county prosecutor an- 
nounced: “You've just lost $25 million.” 
Back in Jersey City, two carpenters work- 
ing on an ancient garage had pried open 
the trunk of an abandoned 1947 Plym- 
outh sedan. Inside they found a cache 
of several guns and a small mountain of 
large-denomination bills. The trail led 
straight to Newsboy: with the money 
were bonds made out to him and his de- 
ceased brother, as well as a dossier on one 
of Newsboy’s arrests. which had been 
lifted from the county prosecutor's office 
some time ago. Naturally, Newsboy de- 
clined to admit that the money was his. 
So did a redheaded girlfriend who once 
owned the car in which the money was 
found. 

While trying to weave their way 
through this puzzle, the police, still in- 
trigued with Moriarty’s peculiar banking 
habits, began searching for more loot. 
Sure enough, in a garage not far from the 
original site, they found two paper sacks 
containing $168,675, also presumed to 
belong to Newsboy. This brought the 
total haul to $2,590,255. The discovery 
in turn sent swarms of children, old ladies 
and other assorted adventurers on a wild 
treasure hunt in Jersey City garages. 
Those citizens have to wait their turn, 
however. The state was interested in 
taking a cut of the loot; so were Jersey 
City, the garage owner and the two car- 
penters. And first on the list was the 
Federal Government. which has _ been 
holding a tax lien against Newsboy. By 
week's end, the total lien was $3.395.665. 
There was a happy possibility that if the 
Feds searched enough ramshackle garages, 
they might come up with the $805,410 
difference, leaving Newsboy Moriarty 
clean as a whistle. 
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EUROPE 


A Second Renaissance 

On both sides of the Atlantic last week, 
men paid homage to a renaissance. 

“The nations of Western Europe,” said 

President Kennedy on the Fourth of July 
in Philadelphia, “long divided by feuds 
far more bitter than any which existed 
among the 13 colonies, are today join- 
ing together, seeking as our forefathers 
sought, to find freedom in diversity and 
unity from strength.” Echoing Europe’s 
own Jean Monnet, Kennedy called for 
a “concrete Atlantic partnership” that 
would help “achieve a world of law and 
free choice.’ He looked forward to a “‘dec- 
laration of interdependence . . . between 
the new union now emerging in Europe 
and the old American union founded here 
175 years ago.” 
Kennedy spoke, the two aged leaders 
of the “new union” held a meeting in 
Paris that symbolized Europe’s revival. 
Konrad Adenauer and Charles de Gaulle 
decided to press for resumption of talks 
on Western European unity before the 
matter of British admission to the Com- 
mon Market can be settled, but they ex- 
pressed the hope that Britain would be 
admitted. Still troubled by all too recent 
memories of the Boche, Parisians showed 
only muted enthusiasm for the visitor, 
but at a state dinner at the Elysée Pal- 
ace, De Gaulle offered an emotional toast 
and a special history lesson: “However 
badly founded were the immediate mo- 
tives of our wars, however inopportune 
their execution, however ruinous their re- 
sults, it was a great cause which was 
fundamentally at the source of our quar- 
rels. In seeking to impose their domina- 
tion, Germany and France were in truth 
pursuing the old dream of unity which 
for some 20 centuries haunted the souls 
of our continent.” 

New Facades. The force that Kennedy 
saluted and wooed, that De Gaulle con- 
templated with “joy,” and Khrushchev 
regards with fury is, in fact, a New Eu- 
rope—proof of the Continent’s ability 
always to find in the ashes of its destruc- 
tion the foundation for new triumph. 
After the moral and material devastation 
of World War II, perhaps the worst since 
the Black Death, Europe once again rose 
up with a new facade, new customs, a 
thriving culture, and a booming new pros- 
perity that has made it the industrial 
rival of the two great powers. On the 
following twelve color pages, Time pre- 
sents a panorama of this extraordinary 
rebirth. 

Its heart is the Common Market, but 
it reaches beyond the six countries that 
presently constitute it. Britain, while not 
yet a member, shares in the new affluence 
and in the ever-widening ways of life. A 
typical incident occurred a few years ago, 
when a Hollywood movie company went 
on location near Nottingham to film Sons 
and Lovers, D. H. Lawrence’s somber nov- 
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el about life in the sooty, poverty-ridden 
English Midlands. Before the scene could 
be made to look properly depressing for 
the camera, the film makers had to go 
from house to house, asking townspeople 
to take down their television antennas. 
Such symptoms of prosperity are every- 
where. Taste has become more cosmopoli- 
tan and leisure more adventurous. Some 
1,500 Chinese restaurants have opened in 
Britain in the past six years; chartered 
aircraft flew Chinese waiters in from Hong 
Kong. Welsh miners now drink imported 
Danish beer instead of mild-and-bitter, 





REPORTERS ASSOCIES 
De GAULLE & ADENAUER 
From ashes to miracle—to fact. 


while a leading Swiss candy firm is mar- 
keting chocolat au whisky. Toting cameras 
and wearing lederhosen, more than 1,000,- 
ooo Germans spread out over Europe 
from the Baltic to the Balkans every 
summer, reverting to their old passion for 
tourism. Other Europeans are keeping 
pace; French workers have a three-week 
vacation guaranteed every year. The Eu- 
ropean workingman, who used to be al- 
most as firmly tied to his home town as 
the peasant to the soil, now is on the 
move in pursuit of both new-found lei- 
sure and of better jobs. Workers in the 
still-depressed Italian south, whose choice 
used to be between staying put or emi- 
grating all the way across the Atlantic, 
have found their “America” at home 
by moving to Italy’s booming, industrial 
north; others go to Switzerland or Eng- 
land and return with their savings. 

Class feeling is still far stronger in 
Europe than in the U.S., but one of the 
great facts in the new Europe is that the 








“proletariat” is being toward 
middle-class status. 

Widening Windows. The American in- 
fluence is seen in supermarkets, motels, 
and rent-a-car agencies, now almost as 
omnipresent as Coca-Cola. Self-service is 
the rage—butcheterias and groceterias in 
Britain and lavo self (Laundromats) in 
France. Kellogg’s fiocchi (cornflakes) are 
the new staple of the Italian breakfast 
table. G.I.s stationed in Europe have in- 
troduced soapbox derbies, and bowling 
has become a new fad in Britain and 
France. German executives have taken to 
the absolutely clean, modern desk. For a 
middle-class woman in Munich or Co- 
logne, it is “in” to have ice cream at the 
airport while the jets take off; for a 
smalltime Berlin reporter, it is in to wear 
button-down shirts and pointed Italian 
shoes—way out to speak Russian or waltz. 

Color now splashes once-drab facades. 
New hotels, apartment houses and office 
buildings sport bright paint jobs. Even 
the ancient grime on the sacred Gothic 
spires of Oxford is being sandblasted 
away. Something in the German soul has 
long resisted big windows, but in Ger- 
many, and elsewhere, the small, heavily 
lidded apertures are giving way to huge 
walls of glass. Most of the new architec- 
ture clashes violently with Europe's re- 
vered old monuments. Berliners sneer- 
ingly refer to the cylindrical new church 
at the gutted roth century Gedichtnis- 
kirche as the “soul silo.” 

Confident Youth. Only country in 
Western Europe without a housing short- 
age is Belgium. But the others are fever- 
ishly building. West Germany has put up 
5,000,000 new homes, and housing starts 
in France have trebled over prewar days. 
With the increased urbanization, the gov- 
ernments of Europe have begun to decen- 
tralize industry and pump new economic 
life into the provinces with ambitious 
regional redevelopment programs. Bel- 
gium’s inefficient coal mines are gradually 
being closed down, and the mining re- 
gions, where Vincent van Gogh worked as 
a lay preacher among emaciated miners, 
are becoming light-industry centers. 

In their formal communiqué last week, 
De Gaulle and Adenauer addressed a spe- 
cial appeal for the cooperation of young 
people, and Europe’s youth show signs of 
breaking down barriers that their fathers 
once thought insuperable; thousands of 
new schools are being built, and foreign 
languages are being seriously studied by a 
growing percentage of students. Economic 
progress as such always leaves more to be 
done and is always subject to setbacks. 
Western Europe’s spectacular boom reach- 
es beyond economics by having given its 
people a new sense of self-confidence; 
instead of the old feeling of superiority to 
the U.S., based on past culture, there is 
now a sense of equality based on current 
achievement. Europe’s resurgence, which 
only yesterday seemed a miracle, today 
has become almost commonplace fact. 
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| NEW PARIS of large-scale housing projects is rising on cap- undulating blocks and towers house 1,700 who pay 115 
} ital’s outskirts. Outstanding is Cité des Courtili¢res, whose NF ($23) a month for four rooms. Heat and taxes are extra. 
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BELGIUM'S LIEGE has new apartment city on site 

of old Champ des Manoeuvres. Middle-class housing 

accommodates 7,coo, is among the largest in Benelux. MODERN LONDON shoulders aside traditional buildings - 
as Hyde Park Corner readies new underpass and 32-story 
London Hilton rises within view of Buckingham Palace. 
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EUROPE AT PLAY 





KARTING AT ANTIBES has “La Siesta” (above) now attract 
become year-round vogue for crowds of up to 5,000. Drivers 
Riviera set. Miniature racers at ire amateur, betting informal. 
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one another in high hopes someone 
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BOATING IN ROME on Lago dell’ luxury apartments and ministry. Tall 
EUR, created for 1960 Olympics, takes building at right is Rome headquarters 
place against Miami-like vista of new for ENI, Italy's state oil authority. 
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COMMON MARKET 
Crossing the Channel 


(See Cover] 

For nine centuries, since William the 
Conqueror won the Battle of Hastings, the 
English Channel has stood as the “moat 
defensive” between Britain and her foes. 
between the “blessed plot” and the “envy 
of less happier lands.” Today, Paris-Lon- 
don jets pass over the Channel tides in 
three minutes; nuclear missiles would 
blast across in as many seconds. The bal- 
ance of envy has changed. Increasingly 
prosperous Britons, who swarm across to 
the Continent by the thousands each sum- 
mer, return with European notions of 
comfort, elegance and efficiency that have 
breached England's insularity more surely 
than any invader. 

But if the Channel is no longer a moat, 
it is more than a memory. In the missile 
age, as in the Middle Ages, it is still the 
demarcation line of British sovereignty. 
the symbol of differences in law and lan- 
guage, attitudes and institutions that have 
historically separated Englishmen from 
Europeans—and mingled their blood on 
countless European battlefields. “The 
English.” it is said, “are always willing to 
die for foreigners—but not to live with 
them.” 

This month. some 400 years since Brit- 
ain was driven from her last French pos- 
session, the island nation approaches the 
climax of a historic effort to vault the 
Channel and bind her fortunes indissol- 
ubly to those of the new, united, boom- 
ing Western Europe. This decision will 
deeply affect Britain’s relations with 72 
million Commonwealth citizens. Britons 
who want to remember the sails of Drake 
and Raleigh, and the balance sheets that 
once followed the flag around the world, 
are being asked to turn their backs on 
what little remains of the Empire and to 
abandon (or so many believe) yester- 
day's wide horizons for a nearby, still sus- 
pect coast. And yet, to an extent unfore- 
seeable only a few years ago, the decision 
to join Europe's Common Market may 
also be a new adventure for Britain and 
restore British prestige and power. The 
outcome will influence the future of Eu- 
rope and of the entire free world. 
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No longer a moat, but more than a memory. 


Unite or Perish. Britain’s passage to 
Europe began in earnest on a grey October 
day in Paris last vear. Behind the closed 
doors of a high-ceilinged conference room 
in the Quai d'Orsay, Britain's Lord Privy 
Seal, Edward Richard George Heath, 
formally notified ministers of the six Com- 
mon Market nations that his government 
had reached “a great decision, a turning 
point in our history.” In a deep. resonant 
voice, Heath declared: “We desire to be- 
come full, wholehearted and active mem- 
bers of the European Community in its 
widest sense. and to go forward with you 
in the building of a new Europe.” Grave- 
ly, he added: “Europe must unite or per- 
ish. We are convinced that our destiny is 
intimately linked with yours.” 

Never before had a British government 
committed itself so emphatically to eco- 
nomic and political union with Europe. 
For centuries, Britain had practiced what 
Disraeli elegantly called “abstention” 
from Europe, except when a drastic upset 
in the Continental balance of power made 
it necessary to intervene. This policy re- 
mained in force virtually until yesterday 
For a dozen vears, Labor and Conserva- 
tive governments consistently cold-shoul- 
dered the supranational institutions that 
paved the way for the Common Market. 
To many European statesmen, Ted 
Heath's declaration last year was a hope- 
ful echo of Winston Churchill's ringing 
pleas for European unity in the 1940s— 
but also a bitter reminder that even 
Churchill had never brought his people 
to share his vision. 

The Vision Ahead. The U.S. is backing 
Britain’s initiative with unalloyed enthu- 
siasm—and, at times. pushing it with so 
much vigor that the more discreet British 
are downright embarrassed. U.S. policy- 
makers, like many in Europe. are still 
fearful that the Six, dominated by France 
and Germany. could become a “Little 
Europe” and then retire behind high tariff 
walls into a political third-force position. 
With her ties to the U.S. and the multi- 
racial Commonwealth, Britain's adherence 
to the Continent is the free world’s best 
hope that Europe will evolve instead into 
a liberal, outward-looking community 
committed for the foreseeable future to 
the Western Alliance. 
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Despite serious obstacles it is increas- 
ingly probable—if by no means certain— 
that Britain will be admitted to the Com- 
mon Market. When that happens, the 
Market will encompass close to 224 mil- 
lion people—more than the U.S. (185 
million) or the U.S.S.R. (218 million). 
It will produce more coal and steel than 
either of the present-day great powers, be 
the world’s second biggest automaker 
(after the U.S.), absorb almost half of 
all world exports. If Britain’s partners in 
the rival European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, 
Switzerland, Portugal) become associated 
with the community, it will number some 
264 million people. 

Committed by its charter, the Treaty 
of Rome, to enduring and “ever closer 
union,” the Common Market may _ be- 
come a United States of Europe in the 
1970s, with general elections, as British 
Liberal Leader Jo Grimond predicts, 
“reaching from the Orkney Islands to 
cily.”” 

The Man for the Job. The man 
charged by Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan with the day-to-day burden of 
bringing about this goal is a lifelong, ded- 
icated European. Blue-eyed, silver-haired 
Ted Heath, 46, was born on the Kentish 
coast within sight of France—or “the 
mainland,” as he calls it today. In his 
maiden speech before the House of Com- 
mons in 1950, Heath urged the govern- 
ment (in vain) to join the European 
Coal & Steel Community, the germinal 
economic pact that was planned as a first 
step toward the federation of Europe. 
Last month E.C.S.C. members _ finally 
agreed to study Britain’s application for 
full membership. The “Minister for Eu- 
rope,” as Heath is sometimes called. is 
closer to Prime Minister Macmillan than 
any other man in British politics. “Ted 
Heath,’ drawls Harold Macmillan, “is a 
man I would go tiger hunting with.” 

For his current Brussels safari, the 
Lord Privy Seal* hand-picked a_high- 














“Tam neither a lord, nor a privy, nor a seal,” 
Heath quipped recently. The go0o0-year-old of- 
fice, so named because its holder was once 
custodian of the monarch’s private signet, to 
day is & ministry without portfolio used for 
special assignments 
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echelon band of astute and experienced 
civil servants. Headed by Sir Pierson Dix- 
on, Britain’s ambassador in Paris, they 
are known as “the Flying Knights’ be- 
cause of their titles and breathless com- 
muting between capitals. With their sup- 
port, the Lord Privy has won a 
degree of respect from the Eurocrats that 
is rarely granted British oficials on the 
Continent. Round the horseshoe table in 
the faceless that Belgium’s 
Foreign Ministry on Brussels’ Rue 
Quatre Bras, they soon discovered that 
Heath's affable exterior masks tenacious 
curiosity, an infinite capacity for details, 
and a tungsten will. 

But Negotiator Heath faces formidable 
political and economic obstacles in trying 
to work out British admission. After put- 
ting in twelve-hour days and seven-day 
weeks for months in hopes of getting 
what the Six call “a general panorama 
of solutions” by the end of this month, 
it seems unlikely that he will 
able to present it to Parliament before 
its summer recess. 

The Barriers. Konrad Adenauer and 
Charles de Gaulle have apparently ac- 
cepted Britain’s entry as inevitable, but 
have not yet shown any signs of being 
willing to ease the admission price. They 
both consider the Common Market a Con- 
tinental achievement and the British as 
latecomers who want to reap its benefits 
while trying to control and change it. 
Since Britain is asking special tariff con- 
cessions for the Commonwealth. Adenauer 
and De Gaulle suggest that Britain is in 
fact trying to drag the whole Common- 
wealth into the Common Market—and 
that. as they say, would be like having 
“an elephant in the bathtub.” 

De Gaulle, who did not much care for 
the Common Market in the first place 
has by now grown accustomed to it and 
regards it as a cozy Franco-German club 
whose whole nature will be changed with 
British entry. Although Britain’s admis- 
sion is favored by most other European 
leaders (Germany's Ludwig Erhard calls 
the Common Market without Britain a 
mere and a “ghostly unreality”) 
Charles de Gaulle continues to cherish 
his Carolingian vision of a unified Europe 
under French leadership. 

However. De Gaulle appeared im- 
pressed during his talks with Macmillan 
last month when the Prime Minister 
pointed out that active British member- 
ship in the European community might 
have prevented World War I (in one 
battle. Macmillan was the only survivor 
of 30 officers in his Guards regiment) 
as well as Hitler’s war. Also in Britain's 
favor. by De Gaulle’s reckoning, is her 
implicit support for a loose confederation 
of European states. along the lines of his 
own proposal for a Europe of Father- 
lands, rather than an immediate, U.S. 
style federal union. Britain cannot at this 
stage give France the nuclear know-how 
she has acquired under her “special re- 
lationship” with the U.S., but De Gaulle 
is well aware of Britain's potential con- 
tribution to the independent European 
nuclear deterrent that is few 
years distant—even though Britain shares 
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HEATH (SECOND FROM LEFT) WITH FLYING KNIGHTS IN BRUSSELS 
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Washington's conviction that it must be 
linked to NATO. 

Settled Issues. At the working level 
in Brussels, the biggest problem facing 
Heath is to secure adequate safeguards 
for Commonwealth trade. Negotiations so 
far have been largely based on laborious 
economic studies of the Commonwealth's 
27 independent nations and 47 dependen- 
cies. Two important issues have been set- 
tled so far: the British have agreed to ap- 





ply, after 1970, the Market’s common 
external tariff against manufactured im- 
ports from the Commonwealth. and the 


Europeans have agreed to let Britain have 
certain essential raw materials without 
any tariff. One of the remaining problems 
concerns tariff levels for “tropical” prod- 
uce bananas mainly 
from Africa and the West Indies. To pro 
tect her own onetime colonies. France won 
associate membership in the Common Mar- 
ket for 18 African nations, who thus enjoy 
preferential treatment for their exports. 
Last week the African nations renewed 
their membership for another five-year 
term—and won $7So million in develop- 
but farsightedly voted down 


cocoa, co tee etc. 


ment funds 
France's proposal to limit associate mem- 
bership and thereby discriminate against 
Britain’s former African possessions. Hop- 
ing to broaden Eurove’s commitment to 
Africa, despite Khrushchev’s cry that the 
Common Market is a “new 
nialism.” the African delegates won agree- 
ment from the Six that “analogous treat- 
ment” should be offered former British 
colonies. 

The Biggest Problem. By far the most 
crucial issue involves Temperate Zone 
producers, notab'y Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand, traditionally Britain’s big- 
gest food suppliers. Britain wants guaran- 
that they will find continuing mar- 
kets for their grain, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. They will no longer be allowed free 
entry into Britain when she adopts the 
full Common Market tariff. which is de- 
protect European tarmers. 
France is Western Europe's biggest wheat 
producer, and permanent 
cessions to the Commonwealth producers 
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Opposes con- 


eal—but ‘the Minister for Europe." 
since she hopes to sell French surpluses to 
Britain (which may have to pay as much 
as 10% more for her food). Probable so- 
lutions: 1) gradual application of tari®s 
over a transition period of eight to twelve 
vears so that the Commonwealth growers 
will find markets; 2) 
commodity agreements. possibly by 1970. 
In its indignation over the possibility 
of such a deal, Australia last month point 
edly met with Chinese Communist offi- 
cials to discuss ways of increasing trade. 
In fact. say economists, Britain’s pref 
ential trading arrangements with Austra- 
lia and Canada pampered their economies 
too long by encouraging them to export 
to far-off Britain instead of develoning 
closer and more profitable markets. Brit 
ain is most worried about New Zealand 
which is virtually an English farm and 
ships 62° of its total exports (most- 
lv dairy products and meat) to Britain 
where they will no longer be able to com- 
pete after Common Market tari*s anvly. 
The British are least worried about Cana- 
da. which sells only one-sixth of its total! 
exports to Britain and has ready markets 
for its bread grains. 


The Case Against. The future of the 


new world-wide 





Commonwealth has become a_ deeply 
emotional issue among Britons, who re- 
member gratefully its ungrudging -ifts 


near-morta! 
Beaverbrook 


and guns in two 
Empire-Firster Lord 
has waged a mighty campaign to stir up 
British sentiment on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth and against the U.S. and Ger- 
many, which his papers accuse of plotting 
British markets’ to round o1 
the Daily Express predicted 


of troops 


wars. 


to “steal” 
the picture 





recently that England will be flooded with 
“French mutton stew.” 

On more significant grounds, La- 
bor Party's left wing fears that Common 


Market membership may jeopardize fur- 
ther nationalization of industry if a Labor 
government returns to power, and it gen- 
erally distrusts Western Europe’s massive 
success with planned free enterprise—a 
shattering riposte to Marxism of all 
shades. Opposition Leader Hugh Gait- 
skell, though privately in favor of Brit- 
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ain’s entry, is biding his time; if the 
Tories, at an eleven-year low ebb. fail to 
win favorable terms, the Labor Party and 
rebellious right-wing Tories could serious- 
ly embarrass the government. 

One argument that has rattled on in 
Britain since Henry VIII is that Britain 
should not associate with predominantly 
Roman Catholic Western Europe; the 
Free Church of Scotland has specifically 
warned members against the sinister “web 
of Rome.” Another criticism of British 
membership is that under Common Mar- 
ket guarantees of free movement, the 
Anglo-Saxon shores will be invaded by 
hordes of immigrants from the Continent, 
competing for jobs and living space. 

The Case For. Most businessmen, par- 
ticularly the big industrialists, favor Brit- 
ain’s entry, thereby arousing labor union 
suspicions that they plan to trim British 
wages to Continental levels. Actually, 
those levels are rising.“ More significant- 
ly. Common Market membership would 
shake up labor’s soft and featherbedded 
ways. At present, British workers are 
immobile, hence many areas suffer from 
a severe labor shortage; plants will do 
anything—including slowing down pro- 
duction—to keep workers. British indus- 
try would have to take drastic steps to 
reorganize and re-equip. Many British 
businessmen agree that the “bracing cold 
shower,” as Macmillan describes Euro- 
pean competition, may flush inefficient 
firms right out of business. But, Mac- 
millan argues, Britain is facing that com- 
petition anyway, and will be able to 
meet it under better conditions if she 
joins. In the Market, “the test will be in 
the straight competition of brains, pro- 
ductive capacity and energy per man.” 

In the heat of the Commonwealth con- 
troversy, few Britons recall that its sac- 
rosanct trade ties started as a marriage 
of convenience—and have lately proved 
increasingly inconvenient. Since the 
18Sos, British politicians have dreamed 
of the Empire as a competition-proof 
common market that would forever ab- 
sorb British manufactured goods and sup- 
ply cheap raw materials in exchange. But 
it never worked that way. In 1962, as 
Richard Cobden protested in the early 
roth century, the Commonwealth is, in 
purely economic terms, “but a gorgeous 
and ponderous appendage to swell our 
ostensible grandeur without improving 
our balance of trade.” 

While clinging possessively to the right 
of free entry into British markets, the 
Commonwealth nations have tended in- 
creasingly to discriminate against Brit- 
ish goods that threatened their own bud- 
ding industries. In recent years, Britain's 
Commonwealth trade has consistently 
ended in the red. Britain's exports to the 


* West German wage rates, for example, have 
risen 33% since 1958, compared with an in- 
crease of only 16% in Britain. In cash wages, 
industrial workers in Britain average 77¢ an 
hour, more than in any Common Market coun- 
try except little Luxembourg. But fatter fringe 
enefits in Europe make actual labor costs 
higher—-3¢€ an hour more in France, 15¢ in 
Germany—than Britain’s 87¢ average. 
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Commonwealth since 1954 have dwindled 
from 49% to 36° of her total foreign 
trade; they were actually exceeded this 
year. for the first time. by her exports to 
Western Europe. Trade with the six Com- 
mon Market countries alone has soared 
30° since 1960 and now accounts for 
more than one-third of Britain's over- 
seas sales. 

Moreover. throughout the booming 
‘sos. Britain's economy limped ahead at 
less than half the Common Market's rate 
of growth (annual average: 8%). Al- 
though at home Britons lived amid un- 
precedented—and__inflationary—prosperi- 
ty. a long series of financial crises culmi- 
nated last summer in a massive, sus- 
tained flight from the pound that at its 
peak pumped up to $1.4 billion a month 
out of Britain. The government stanched 
the flow with heavy loans and anti-in- 
flationary wage curbs (the “pay pause”), 
but the only permanent cure, economists 
decided. was to boost Britain’s exports a 
herculean 40° over the next four years. 

If Britain Does Not Join. Complacent 
British industry drastically needs to cut 
costs, improve design, and sell as aggres- 
sively as its European competitors. Most 
of all, Britain needs a bigger, more dy- 
namic market than the Commonwealth, 
in which fewer than 90 million citizens 
have any real purchasing power. Even 
Australia, Britain’s best Commonwealth 
customer, has a population only slightly 
larger than Paris and Rome combined. 
Despite high tariffs on British imports, 
Europeans already have a healthy ap- 
petite for marmalade and Jaguars, Wedg- 
wood china and Scotch whisky (which 
chic Frenchmen fancy in /e long drink). 
British sweaters and men’s shoes, choco- 
lates and cloth—but not what Parisians 
call “weedytweedy"—also rate high with 
Continentals. The British. in turn, have 
shown a growing desire for Continental 
products and even customs. British im- 
port duties make the Volkswagen $370 
more expensive than the slickly styled, 
British-made Ford Anglia, but more and 
more Englishmen are buying the sturdy 








German car. Increasingly, the British are 
drinking French apéritifs. wearing bulky 
Italian sweaters. puffing Dutch cigars. 

To cries of “betrayal” from Sydney and 
Ottawa, Macmillan’s men reply that Brit- 
ain can best lead the Commonwealth from 
within the Common Market, where she 
can help to lower tariffs. pare discrimina- 
tory internal taxes, and channel Europe's 
fast-growing investment funds to under- 
developed nations. The only alternative 
to Britain’s membership. as Macmillan, 
Heath & Co. see it. would be to relinquish 
all claims to big-power status and resign 
herself. like 18th century Venice. to con- 
tinued isolation and impoverishment. 

This fate, and Heath's attitude toward 
it. was prophetically expressed when in 
1934. as a teen-age member of his school 
debating society. young Heath proposed 
the motion that “This House Deplores 
the Whither-ance of Britain” (as usual, 
he won the debate). 

Negotiator at Work. To prevent the 
whither-ance, or withering, of Britain to- 
day, Ted Heath, though not an econo- 
mist by vocation, has made himself one. 
Even the “high priests,” as Britain’s ne- 
gotiators call members of the nine-man 
Common Market Commission, have rue- 
fully acknowledged error when Heath has 
challenged an imprecise interpretation of 
the Treaty of Rome. which is virtually 
sacred writ on the Rue des Quatre Bras. 

In Brussels, where he has discovered a 
gourmet’s haven called Comme Chez Soi 
far off the beaten track, Heath gives 
small, elegant dinner parties for individual 
delegations. Says one recent guest: “He 
starts doing business immediately, asking 
questions all the time: ‘Why do you do 
this?’ ‘Why do you want that?’ By dessert 
he knows exactly what he wants to know.” 
Though many were skeptical of Britain's 
motives at first. Heath has convinced 
Common Market officials of his govern- 
ment’s deep commitment to membership 
in the community. “If this is not so,” 
remarked a Belgian official, “then Heath 
is a truly marvelous actor.” 

A left-of-center Tory in domestic issues, 
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“But, My Dear, You KNow—A LL THese Rumors 
or Our Break-Up Are Ripicutovs!” 
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Heath is regarded by fellow M.P.s as an 
“unflappable,” honorable, totally dedicat- 
ed politician who has ruthlessly eliminated 
from his personal life any interest or 
pleasure that would interfere with his 
career. He does not smoke. sips a single 
sherry or Campari before dinner, and 
occasionally twirls a brandy glass after- 
ward. A bachelor, he lives modestly in a 
two-room apartment a few paces from 
Berkeley Square. One of his few indul- 
gences is a sizable stereophonic record 
collection; though he is fond of art (“I'm 
afraid the abstracts don’t appeal to me”), 
his most valuable pictures are a pair of 
landscapes in oil. signed W.S.C., that were 
a gift from the Old Gentleman who paint- 
ed them. He occasionally takes a girl out 
to dinner, but even the inventive British 
press has hardly ever hinted that Heath 
has time for romance. 

Explains a longtime colleague: “If 
Macmillan calls Heath from the Prime 
Minister's country residence at 11 o'clock 
on a Saturday morning and says ‘Can 
you come to Chequers for the weekend?’, 
he has no ties and he can go.” Heath's 
friends have no doubt that some day 
Heath hopes to go to Chequers on his 
own—as Prime Minister. His long-range 
chances look good.* Many Britons believe 
that the nation’s biggest task in the years 
ahead will be to strike a firm balance 
between the conflicting claims of NATO, 
Europe, the U.S. and the Commonwealth. 
They see astute, dedicated Heath as the 
ringmaster. So far, he has always acted 
under orders, and no one can be sure 
whether he could go it alone. But Ted 
Heath has one indispensable prerequisite 
for leadership—he is a superbly skilled 
politician. 

Organ Tones. He was born July 9, 
1916, light-years away from the graceful 
world that traditionally breeds Tory lead- 
ers. His father was a master builder in 
the sleepy seaside resort of Broadstairs, 
Kent, where Charles Dickens worked on 
David Copperfield. “Rather a nobby 
place,” was Dickens’ description of 
Broadstairs, but old friends remember 
young Heath as rather nobody. While 
other boys played on the beach, he pre- 
ferred to read indoors or practice on the 
battered upright in the Heaths’ front 
room. He grew up in a semidetached, six- 
room house beside the railway tracks that 
shudders every time a train passes, and 
he returns there at every opportunity. 
Each year, he still organizes and directs a 
Christmas concert, known as “Our Carol 
Party” in Broadstairs, that he started in 
1936 to raise funds for charity. 

Young Heath first showed a flair for 
music in his early teens, when he was 
attending a grammar school near Broad- 
stairs. After six years there, he landed 
a coveted organ scholarship to Balliol, 
Oxford's most earnest college and Harold 
Macmillan’s alma mater. Heath played 
the organ at chapel and conducted the 


* Though no Prime Minister in modern times 
has been a bachelor. Of 43 men who have held 
the office, 26 (unlike Heath) went to Eton 
or Harrow; 34, like Heath, went to Oxford, 
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BRITAIN & EUROPE 
A Chronology 


55 B.C. Julius Caesar invades Britain. 
Roman rule, firmly established by 85 
A.D.. brings peace to Celtic tribes. 

c. 410. Last Roman legions leave Brit- 
ain after fall of Rome to the Visigoths. 
449-577. Saxon pirates overrun England. 
597. Rome’s St. Augustine brings Chris- 
tianity to Britain. 

783. First Viking raids. Norsemens’ vic- 
tories in 1016 bring Denmark’s Canute 
to throne, unify England. 

1066. William of Normandy conquers 
England. Last successful invasion of Brit- 
ain establishes kingdom's ties with Eu- 
rope. By mid-12th century, England rules 
all western France to Pyrenees. 
1337-1453. Hundred Years’ War between 
France and confident, aggressive Eng- 
land. Vastly outnumbered, superior Eng- 
lish bowmen win Battle of Crécy (1346). 
1415. Henry V wins Battle of Agincourt, 
is later acknowledged heir to French 
throne. 

1422. Henry V's death leads to long se- 
ries of British defeats. Britain loses all its 
French possessions except Calais, which 
French seize in 1558. Britain's sailors and 
traders turn to New World. 

1533. Henry VIII breaks with Pope, lead- 
ing to adoption of Anglican faith as state 
religion. 

1587. Mary Queen of Scots executed. 
Spain's Philip II claims British throne. 
1588. Spanish Armada destroyed by 
Queen Elizabeth's navy, freeing Holland 
and France from domination by Spain. 
1713. Peace of Utrecht. Eleven-year war 
with France ends with Britain as Europe's 
dominant economic and maritime power. 
1756-63. Seven Years’ War. Britain de- 
fends Prussia against Austria, Russia and 
France. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo and defeat of 
Napoleon, Britain, other European powers 
at Congress of Vienna inaugurate a cen- 
tury of overall peace in Western Europe. 
1854-56. Crimean War. Britain blocks 
Russian expansion into Middle East, re- 
tires into “splendid isolation” from Euro- 
pean affairs. 

1880s. Industrial competition from Eu- 
rope turns British trade to the Empire. 
1904. Entente Cordiale with France, 
prompted by rise of German sea power. 
1914-18. World War I. Britain loses more 
than 800,000 men. 

1938. Munich. Chamberlain 
“peace for our time.” 
1939-45. World War LI. Britain loses close 
to 400,000 lives. 

1940. After Hitler's armies invade France, 
Churchill offers France political union 
with Britain. The offer is rejected. 

1945. Britain becomes charter member 
of the U.N.. joins NATO in 1949, pledges 
“permanent” army on the Rhine (1954). 
1957. The Six sign Treaty of Rome. In 
1959 Britain organizes Outer Seven. 
1961. Britain seeks admission to Com- 
mon Market. 


promises 


choir. He majored in politics, philosophy 
and economics, but was torn between the 
law and music as a profession. In 1940 
he joined the Royal Artillery as a private 
in the ranks, fought through four of the 
Six: France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many. He came out of the war a lieuten- 
ant colonel—and a bit of a drifter. He 
moved from a desk job at the Ministry of 
Aviation (“not much fun”) to the post 
of news editor of the Anglican Church 
Times (where he is remembered as a deft 
headline writer) to trainee executive in a 
private merchant banking firm. 

Through business acquaintances, Heath 
met some influential Tories who per- 
suaded him that he might be just the 
man to fight Bexley (pop. 88.781), a 
Kentish dormitory town adjoining Har- 
old Macmillan’s constituency, which had 
voted Labor by 1,851 votes in a 1946 
by-election. Shy, shaggy Kentishman 
Heath immediately captured the Tory 
matrons’ vote. Says one: “When he 
flashed that smile of his, he won our 
hearts. From then on, we all called him 
Teddy among ourselves.” 

To Parliament. Unlike most Conserva- 
tive candidates, Heath had no outside 
income. Staking his savings on an elec- 
tion that was still three years distant. 
he built one of the country’s strongest 
Tory organizations, canvassed every house 
in town, held special meetings for profes- 
sional people who are normally the back- 
bone of the party—and played the na- 
tional anthem on the piano. His name 
helped: to most Britons even today, the 
Ted Heath (no kin) is a bandleader, and 
young voters occasionally attended his 
rallies under the impression that there 
would be dancing. In the 1950 election 
Heath squeaked in by 133 votes. By 
assiduous nursing he carried Bexley by 
1,639 votes the following year: in 1959 
his margin was 8,633, a swing of 20,000 
votes in 15 years. 

After his election to Parliament, ‘“Ted- 
dy” Heath trimmed a syllable from his 
first name and several inches from his 
haircut. With help from a Savile Row 
tailor, the spruce new member for Bexley 
looked the very image of the up-and- 
coming New Conservative. 

Smart Whip. Within a year of his 
election he was promoted to assistant 
whip, one of a band of Commons corpo- 
rals charged with enforcing party disci- 
pline. Most ambitious young politicians 
shun the role, since whips are so heavily 
burdened with party duties that they 
have little chance to make their mark in 
the House. Heath leaped at the job, 
which he saw as a unique opportunity 
to master the subtle inner mechanisms 
of Parliament and party. Thanks to a 
natural and sometimes ruthless flair for 
handling men and anticipating trouble, he 
rose rapidly through the whips’ ranks un- 
til, in 1955, he was elected chief whip. 

When he had been in that post less than 
a year, Ted Heath’s reputation was put to 
the test in the ordeal of the Suez crisis. 
For weeks a top-to-bottom split in Tory 
ranks threatened to topple the govern- 
ment. In night after night of impassioned 
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DEREK BAYE 
HorTICULTURIST IN BEXLEY 
A nose for sweet pea 


debate. Ted Heath's plump, pink face 
bobbed up wherever, as one M.P. says 
“there was a soul to be saved.” Con- 
vinced that it was too perilous a time 
for a general election, he averted that 
disaster almost singlehanded. 

Finally, when Eden’s illness made his 
resignation inevitable, it fell to Chief 
Whip Heath to summon the twelve other 
party whips to his office at 12 Downing 
Street and, in effect, pick a new Prime 
Minister. Recalls one participant in the 
meeting: “Round and round we went, 
talking for hours—all except Ted. He lis- 
tened.” After listening almost all night, 
Heath was able to assure party chieftains 
that the rank and file would wholeheart- 
edly support one man: Harold Macmillan. 

The Grass Roots. The new Prime Min- 
ister, who by then dined almost nightly 
with Heath, made him Minister of Labor 
in 1959. when his government was step- 
ping hard on inflationary pay raises. After 
only nine months at Labor, he was sum- 
moned by Macmillan and entrusted with 
the momentous job of getting Britain 
into Europe. He was appointed Lord 
Privy Seal. was also appointed to serve 
as Foreign Office spokesman in the Com- 
mons. since Foreign Secretary Lord Home 
sits in the House of Lords. Heath re- 
members the source of his power, and 
even in the midst of his present fateful 
negotiations, he manages frequent visits 
to his constituency. On a recent Saturday, 
Heath flew back to London from Brussels 





Homesopy & PARENTS 
An answer by dessert. 
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at noon and drove his seven-year-old 
black sedan down the Old Kent Road to 
Bexley. After a 15-minute huddle with 
his local party agent, Heath headed for 
a flower show held by the Horticultural 
Society, whose most coveted award (for 
fruit and vegetables) is the Edward Heath 
Challenge Cup. There he shook hands with 
the prizewinners, assiduously sniffed sweet 
peas (“Used to grow them myself when I 
was a boy”). 

After a quick visit to the Bexley Heath 
and District Rose Society show (patron: 
Edward Heath), the Lord Privy Seal 
stopped at his favorite pub, the King’s 
Head, where the regulars greeted him as 
“Squire.” There he downed three half- 
pints of bitter from a silver tankard and 
bustled off to present prizes at the North 
Kent Budgerigar and Foreign Bird Society 
annual show (patron: Edward Heath). 
Having made the rounds of Alario finch- 
es, Napoleon weavers and their fanciers, 
Heath headed cheerily back to London 
for dinner at the Savoy Grill. 

Heath’s attention to local polities is 
far from irrelevant. As he drove up Bex- 
ley’s main street, he could see the gay 
new travel agency advertising the “sun- 
shine and sands of Italy,” while grocers 
displayed Dutch strawberries and French 
asparagus, alongside New Zealand apples 

all vivid reminders of Heath's Com- 
mon Market problems. 

End of a Reverie. The discussion of 
those problems is growing ever more 
heated. A national opinion poll report- 
ed that those who favored admission to 
the Common Market had slumped from 
47.10 of those polled in mid-April to 
28.26% at the end of June. Taken at face 
value, the swing may well be due to real 
concern over the future of British sov- 
ereignty and independence; watching the 
tough French attitude at Brussels, many 
Britons have come to fear that, in the 
Market. Britain would be outnumbered, 
would not so much lead as be led. But to 
a large extent, the poll only reflected the 
fact that the government, as a bargaining 
maneuver, has calculatedly downplayed 
its high hopes in Britain so as not to raise 
the price of membership in Brussels. 

Whatever else it accomplished, the 
great debate has wrought a refreshing 
change in the pulse and temper of Britain. 
Compared with bustling Europe, where 
far crueler wartime devastation forced its 
peoples to build and plan for the future 
Britain at war's end sank back into a 
grandiose reverie in which—despite rising 
prosperity—the island was almost visibly 
turning into a museum of its own past 
glories. In the last year, Englishmen have 
been forced to re-examine their society 
and decide on its future. Those under 40, 
in particular, have been stimulated by a 
tide of change that most believe to be 





inevitable. 

“The British are not working any hard- 
er than they were a few years ago,” re- 
ports Time's London Bureau Chief Robert 
Elson, “and the philosophy of ‘I’m all 
right, Jack,’ lingers on. and yet a change 
has taken place. It has still to be acknowl- 
edged by a majority of Englishmen. But 
individually and collectively, they have 


concluded that they had better get mov- 
ing in the big outside world once more. 
Perhaps unconsciously they have decided 
that it is no longer enough to stay as they 
are. Sir William Haley, editor of the 
Times, put it this way The mood ot 
Britain is once again energetic, eager, pre- 
pared for the next expectant voyage— 
wherever it may lead.’ ” 

Old Forms for New. Expectancy and 
adventure have always flowed from the 
commingled races from which the English 
are sprung. Whether handed down from 
Iberians or Celts, bloodthirsty Vikings or 
prudent Normans, or from the blend of 
their strains, the urge to cross oceans and 
found new socictics has been the island 
nation’s most compelling characteristic 
from the days of the Crusades and Euro- 
pean adventure through three centuries of 
expansion that planted Britain’s flag in 
the New World, through Asia and across 
Africa. 

In turning an empire into a common- 
wealth, the British showed unparalleled 





Conpuctor & CAROLERS 
A song but no dance. 


genius for adapting old forms to new 
needs and alien peoples. Every other 
empire in history has either crumbled 
from within, exploded or been razed by 
invaders. By temperament and experience, 
Britain should be uniquely capable of 
making the successful passage from Com- 
monwealth to Common Market—and in 
so doing. bring about that mingling of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Latin spirit that 
Historian André Siegfried saw as the 
genius of Europe. As Edward Heath said 
to the House of Commons last month, 
“What we are dealing with is not tariffs 
or trade. We are dealing with fundamen- 
tal human values. They affect the future 
of millions of people here, in Europe, in 
the Commonwealth and right across the 
world. That is what gives us the inspira- 
tion to carry on.” 
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ALGERIA 
Specter of Fratricide 


For four days, Algeria reeled through 
the delirium of independence. When Pre- 
mier Benyoussef Benkhedda of the F.L.N. 


arrived in Al- 
giers, he was hailed by a_ half-million 
cheering Moslems waving green-white- 
and-red flags. Benkhedda was swept from 
his Jeep borne shoulder-high through the 
crowd habitual dark 
glasses on the way. But behind the cheers 
and the swirling flags lay a new threat 
to the tortured country. Now that the ter- 


Provisional Government 


ecstatic losing his 


ror campaign waged by the Secret Army 
against the Moslems had at long last 
subsided. the Moslems began to fight 


among themselves. haunted by the famil- 
iar specter of all successful revolutions 
fratricidal war between the moderate and 
extremist wings. 

The Antagonists. The two opposing 
factions are headed by Premier Benkhed 
da and his Vice Premier. Mohammed ben 
Bella, two men as different in personality 
as in politics. 

Benkhedda, 42, resembles his nickname 
“M’sieu Tout le Monde” (Mr. Every- 
body). With a difident manner and an 
emotionless voice. he is not the sort of 
charismatic figure usually found at the 
helm of revolutions. But he is a tough 
machine-minded organization man who 
fought skillfully as a terrorist against the 
French, and is proving equally adept at 
intraparty warfare. His opponent, Ben 
Bella, 45. was one of the nine founders 
of the F.L.N. (only four others are alive 
today }). a passionate orator and “activist.” 
and still an authentic hero to millions 
of Algerians. In 1949 he held up the 
Oran central post office to get funds for 
the revolution, was later captured by the 
French, and escaped from jail. In 1956 
Ben Bella and three other top leaders 
of the F.L.N. were arrested when their 
Moroccan plane was intercepted by the 
French, and he spent the next five years 
in French prisons. After France and the 
F.L.N. signed the Evian truce agreements, 
Ben Bella was released, and soon let it 
be known that he accepted neither the 
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PREMIER BENKHEDDA IN ALGIERS 
For Mr. Everybody threat. 





policy nor the authority of Benkhedda. 
Ben Bella may be no Communist, but 
he spouts the Marxist line and would 
work with the Communists if he thought 
that this could get him to power. 

The men with whom Ben Bella has 
most in common are the top military lead- 
ers of the F.L.N. army units stationed in 
runisia and Morocco. Unlike the 70,000 
F.L.N. guerrillas inside Algeria—most of 
whom loyal to Benkhedda—the 
Funisian and Moroccan detachments have 
little fighting against the French. 
They are uniformed and disciplined men 
armed with Russian and Czech weapons 
indoctrinated by Marxist commissars. 

The Conspiracy. Ben Bella first tried 
to win power last May. Then, he claims 
the National Revolutionary Council, the 
quasi-parliamentary body of  F.L.N.., 
backed him against Benkhedda, who sim- 
ply ignored the council's wishes. Ben Bella 
Was persuaded not to bring the fight out 
into the open until independence was 





seemed 


done 


BEORGE PAVUNICH 


Ben BELLA & BOUMEDIENNE (WEARING CAP) REVIEWING F.L.N. Troops 


dup man, a Marxist challenge. 





gained. Meanwhile he joined with lean, 
tuberculous Colonel Houari Boumedienne, 
F.L.N. army commander outside Algeria 
in working out a plot to seize power. On 
independence day, F.L.N. army detach- 
ments from Tunisia and Morocco were to 
cross into Algeria, declare the Provisional 
Government invalid, and call on Ben 
Bella to form a new government. 

But Benkhedda has long anticipated 
such a move. Months ago, he began filter- 
ing loyal subordinates into Algeria. In 
Algiers, Benkhedda’s agent ruled the Mos- 
lem population throughout the period of 
S.A.O. terror and was largely responsible 
for preventing indiscriminate reprisals 
against the Europeans. By independence 
day, he claimed effective control of four 
of the six Algerian wilayas (zones), and 
almost all the civilian F.L.N. apparatus. 

From this position of strength. Ben- 
khedda precipitated the crisis by firing 
Colonel Boumedienne and two of his top 
military aides, denouncing their “mad and 
criminal designs.” This action threw the 
other conspirators off stride. Mohammed 
ben Bella had fled to Cairo, for help to 
his idol, Dictator Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Uncertain just who was winning, Nasser 
discreetly asked both sides to patch up 
their differences. 

At week’s end Benkhedda found him- 
self attacked by a new foe: neighboring 
Morocco, whose King Hassan II constani- 
ly supported Algerian nationalism. Mo- 
roccan troops swept into Algeria’s western 
Sahara and occupied desert posts in a re- 
which Morocco has long laid 
claim. A student expressed the bitter dis- 
illusionment already felt by many Alge- 
rians: “If this is independence, why 
bother?” 


WEST GERMANY 


Judgment at Bonn 

The case is unusual in that the defend- 
ants are charged with crimes committed in 
the name of the law. The defendants 
ed as judges. They distorted, they per- 
verted, they destroyed justice and law. 

With those words, the prosecution 
opened the case against the accused judges 
in the film Judgment at Nuremberg. Last 
week, the West German government en- 
acted its own version of the movie. 

In order to protect the judiciary from 
political pressure, the West German con- 
stitution specifies that judges must be ap- 
pointed for life. In practice, the 1949 law 
has revealed a damaging defect: of the 
country’s 11,600 judges, about 100 turned 
out to have sat on Nazi criminal courts. 
Growing increasingly sensitive to the pres- 
ence of even the small number of tainted 
judges. Bonn’s Bundestag in June 1961 
unanimously passed a law offering full 
pensions to these judges if they voluntar- 
ily retired within a year. If they refused 
the government would seek a constitu- 
tional amendment to remove them, cancel 
their pension rights and put them to trial. 

Last week. as the one-year deadline 
arrived, 143 judges and prosecutors quit; 
only 14 stubbornly refused. To remove 
even this remnant, the government still 
plans its constitutional amendment. 
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PEACE CORPS 
The West at Its Best 


When the U.S. Peace Corps contingent 
arrived in Tanganyika nine months ago 
recalled Corpsman Eugene Schrieber, 23 
an engineer from University City, Mo., 
‘a mere sign on a golf course fairway 
startled us into the realization that at 
long last we really made it.’ Planted near 
the jungle rough, the sign said; BEWARE 
OF LIONS, 

Since then, the 35 corpsmen have be- 
come accustomed to lions, rhinos and 
other wild life while working with native 
trainees on a three-year, $67 million road- 
building program. Allen Ta- 
mura, 23, from Pasadena, Calif., has also 
become an honorary blood brother in the 
nomadic Wagogo tribe for saving the life 
of a pregnant tribeswoman by rushing her 
in his truck over pitted jungle roads to a 
coctor 30 miles away. Said Tanganyikan 
Gabriel Bakari, assistant to a surveying 
team: “I can mix with the Peace Corps- 
men in a way I never could before with 
white men and Asians. The Americans 
co not consider themselves superior to 
the Africans. They are extraordinary 
people. e 

This week, as Peace Corps 
Sargent Shriver sent a massive report to 
the President on the first field 
erations, echoes of such praise are heard 
round the world. Even anti-Western Gha- 
na has asked for more Peace Corpsmen. 
\t home, the Corps has won approval 
from the initially skeptical U.S. Congress 
which has agreed to double the first-year 
$30 million. More than 1,000 
members (one-third of them women) are 
now at work in 15 countries. and by the 
next month, 3.100 others will be 
in training for jobs in 22 other nations. 
Says Historian Arnold Toynbee: “In the 
Peace Corps volunteer, non-Westerners 
are getting an example of Western man 
at his best.” 

Muddy Shoes. Most countries that in- 
vited the Peace Corps asked for school- 
teachers and instructors to train their own 
people in such trades as carpentry, plumb- 
ing, home economics, nursing. In the vil- 
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VoLuNTEER & Cuarces at “CAMP BrRoTHERHOOD”™ 


lage of Rio Negro in southern Chile 
Janet Boegli, 22, from Austin, Texas 
shares a small house with two Chilean 
girls, teaches women how to use a sewing 


machine, knit. mix powdered milk, clean 
beer bottles to use 
Chilean volunteers have organized 
munities of called centros. 
They raise money to buy sewing machines 


and other needed equipment by organizing 


for babies’ formulas. 
com- 


20-30 houses, 


fiestas and raffles. “What's important 
writes Volunteer Boegli, “is that we have 
shown that gringos don't mind getting 


their shoes muddy and their hands dirty.’ 

In Buenaventura Valley. Colombia 
William F. Woudenberg, 32, a draftsman 
from Paterson, N.J., developed a loom to 
make forms for concrete out of plentiful 
bamboo instead of hard-to-find wood or 
expensive steel. In the East Pakistan vil- 
lage of Comilla, another inventive corps- 
man Robert Taylor, 24. from Oakdale 
Calif., solved the problem of parboil- 
ing rice without using 
uses rice husks instead, does the job ten 
times faster. Stephen L. Keller. 24, from 
Brooklyn, New York. watched a work- 
er in a Punjab bicycle factory count 
6,800 ball bearings one by one, built a 
ball-bearing counter that dispenses ten 
ata time. 

Winning Esteem. Such small, practical 
accomplishments are hardly the answer to 
the massive problems faced by the new 


scarce wood; he 


nor will the Peace Corps solve 
difficulties with 


nations 
the U.S. foreign policy 
many of the staunchly neutralist host 
countries. Nevertheless. in its limited but 
significant way, the Peace Corps experi- 
ment is a laboratory for freedom through 
self-help. A big part of its meaning lies in 
the way the volunteers are winning the es- 
teem of local populations. On the Carib- 















In 189 while the Philippines were fightin 
the U.S., Rudyard Kipling, that much derided 
bard of empire, had formed own ctorian 
vision the Peace Corps. It bears rerea 
despite fact that it is now widely certified 
as of corn 

Take White Man's burden 





the threat af terror 


ind check the show of pride; 





By open specch and simple 
in hundred times made plain, 
To seck another's projit 


ind work another's gain 








CORPSMAN Pitts (RIGHT) AT PLAY 


Kipling would have Ipproved. 


bean island of St. Lucia, 15 volunteers are 
affectionately known as the Peace Cops 
Pisco (a Latin brandy), Peace Core and 
Peace Corks. Whatever name they go by 
the young men and making 
themselves popular. 

In Malaya. where foreigners usually 
ride trishaws or drive volunteers all 
ride bicycles, earning a local nickname as 
“the pedaling Americans.” As a rule. they 
are paid allowances roughly the same as 
the salary of a local member of the same 
$52 a month for a teacher 
in the Philippines), plus $75 a month that 
is banked for them in Washington. Corps 
men are briefed intensively on national 
customs. In Accra’s Lido nightclub, two 
volunteers proudly won second place in a 
Ghanaian High Life contest. In 
Bangkok, Corpsman Robert Pitts, 25 
from Red Bank, N.J., trained for three 
weeks, fought a Thai-style boxing match 
(using hands and a spectacular 
draw. Not all such off-hour activities are 
fun and games. Corpsmen in Lyallpur 
West Pakistan adopted a group of 44 lep- 
ers living in a run-down Hindu temple on 
strip of land ten miles out of 
bicycle the distance to 


women are 


cars 


protession (e. 





danc e 


feet) to 


a barren 
town, regularly 
carry food and clothing to them after the 
day's work. 

Mail Home. In the Philippines, with 
the largest group of volunteers (279, to 
be increased by 400 more by the end 
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of the year). U.S. teachers’ aides found 
themselves with nothing to do during the 
summer vacation, organized 52 extracur- 
ricular projects ranging from a production 
of The King and I to working with mal- 
adjusted children. The most spectacular 
project was the launching of a summer 
camp for 600 young boys, the first free 
camp in the country, in the province of 
Negros Occidental, on the slopes of an 
extinct volcano. 

Since the unfortunate episode of Mar- 
gery Michelmore’s intercepted postcard 
from Nigeria last year, no other em- 
barrassments have been reported from 
abroad. Papa Shriver’s young family (the 
average age is 26}, but five are older than 
60) has had its share of milestones: one 
baby has been born to a Peace Corps cou- 
ple (Nigeria), there have been 17 mar- 
riages in nine countries, and three corps- 
men have died. David L. Crozier, 23, from 
West Plains, Mo., one of the two volun- 
teers killed in a Colombia airplane crash, 
left the Peace Corps with what could well 
serve as its credo. Wrote Crozier to his 
parents during the early days of his work 
with Colombian peasants as a_builder- 
farmer-teacher: “Should it come to it, I 
had rather give my life trying to help 
someone than to have to give my life 
looking down a gun barrel at them.” 


ITALY 


Ave, Caesar 

Latest joke circulating among Italy's 
American colony: adapting the name of a 
celebrated Manhattan eating place, Rome 
is about to launch a new restaurant called 
the Forum of the Twelve Kennedys. 


RUSSIA 
The Bristle Gap 


In addition to all its other troubles, the 
Soviet Union is losing the battle against 
tooth decay. “It’s always the same story,” 
moaned Georgy Gladkov, chief of the 
State Distribution Trust responsible for 
toilet articles, “brushes, brushes, brushes, 
they keep asking for. But we don’t even 
have stocks to meet one-tenth of the 
demand. Just try and divide a few thou- 
sand toothbrushes among all the cities of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Until about four years ago, tooth- 
brushes were plentiful—so plentiful that 
the State Planning Commission decided 
there were too many. In 1959 the coun- 
try’s biggest toothbrush plant, in Mos- 
cow, cut back annual production from 
15 million to 6,000,000, retooled to 
make artificial flowers and plastic toys. 
Toothbrush production in the Ukraine all 
but stopped. 

Planners discovered their mistake early 
last year when toothbrush stockpiles fell 
dangerously low. Hastily. they set a pro- 
duction goal of 48 million toothbrushes 
for 1962, but new troubles arose that will 
reduce output to about half the quota. In- 
efficient meat-packing plants were blamed 
for tossing out the hog bristles from 
which Russian toothbrushes are made. 
Also, there is a shortage of molds for 
plastic handles. In many factories, han- 
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Russian Cuitp CLEANING TEETH (1957 
He can't brush after every meal. 


dles are whittled one by one, while half 
the plastic block drops to the floor as use- 
less shavings. 

The obvious solution to the shortage is 
ideologically sound but unsanitary: com- 
munize privately held toothbrushes. 


JAPAN 
Vote of Confidence 


Two years ago, Japan's pink-tinged, 
left-wing opposition parties whipped the 
country into a froth with their shrill 
charges that the conservative Liberal- 
Democratic government was “slavishly” 
dependent on U.S. “imperialism.” With 
anti-U.S. mobs snake-dancing through To- 
kyo’s streets, the embarrassed Japanese 
government was forced to cancel Dwight 
Eisenhower's scheduled state visit to Ja- 
pan. But the rioting and the increasing 
coziness of Japanese Socialists with the 
Chinese Communists sobered Japan. Last 
week, in elections to the upper house of 
the Japanese Diet, Premier Hayato Ike- 
da’s Liberal Democrats won a resounding 
vote of confidence. 

Major issue of the campaign was not 
foreign policy, but the mild recession that 
had temporarily slowed down Japan's diz- 
zying industrial growth (21.5% increase in 
the gross national product in 1961). But 
the 38 million voters who went to the 
polls seemed undisturbed by the accusa- 
tions of the Socialists that Ikeda had mis- 
managed the economy. The Liberal Demo- 
crats picked up five new seats to give 
them 142 in the upper chamber, while the 
Socialists were able to round up only one, 
for a total of 66. 

The most striking feature of the elec- 
tions was the relative strength exhibited 
by women candidates and by the Soka 
kai (Value Creation Society). Largest 
individual vote-getters were Mrs. Aki Fu- 
jiwara, ex-wife of Japan's great opera 
singer and a panelist on the TV quiz show 
(What’s My Secret?), and Mrs. Shizue 








Kato, who spearheaded Japan’s anti- 
prostitution drive several years ago. 

As for Soka Gakkai, it is a right-wing 
Buddhist lay organization run along mili- 
tary lines (ten families constitute a squad, 
six squads a company), whose main sup- 
port comes from Japan’s poor and root- 
less. Preaching that politics is part of the 
business of saving souls, Soka Gakkai 
hopes to become Japan’s national religion. 
The organization picked up nine new seats 
in the upper house. raising its membership 
to 15, third largest party after the govern- 
ment’s Liberal Democrats and the So- 
cialists. This significant but modest gain 
should put considerable demands on Soka 
Gakkai’s self-help formula: by  chant- 
ing the magic words, “Namu Mvyolho 
Rengekyo |1 devote myself to the Scrip- 
ture of the Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law ],” a believer is supposed to over- 
come sickness, poverty, and practically 
any other obstacle. 


LAOS 
The Double Standard 


Military men have long complained 
that Laotian soldiers will not fight. Po- 
litical scientists have been exasperated by 
the Laotians’ lighthearted attempts to 
govern themselves and by their queer hab- 
it of having two capitals, a political one 
at Vientiane and a royal one at Luangpra- 
bang. Last week it was the turn of diplo- 
mats to be amazed by the Laotians—and 
to discover that the two-capital system 
has some spectacular advantages. 

While in Geneva, the international con- 
ference on Laos tried to work out a formal 
agreement on Laotian neutrality, the new 
coalition Cabinet of neutralist Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma blandly announced that it 
planned to recognize practically all the 
divided countries under the sun: North 
and South Viet Nam, East and West Ger- 
many, Red China as well as Nationalist 
China. When stunned newsmen pointed 
out that the rules of diplomacy require 
that one or the other of the split nations, 
or neither, be recognized, acting Foreign 
Minister Pheng Phongsavan professed 
amazement. “If they accept the laws of 
Laos, there will be no trouble,” he de- 
clared, and added that, happily, the rival 
missions need not even see each other, 
since one could go “to Luangprabang and 
the other to Vientiane.” 


CEYLON 


To Find Forgiveness 

In Colombo last week, a Buddhist 
monk and herbalist named Talduwe So- 
marama mounted a prison scaffold and 
was hanged. Somarama’s crime: the 1959 
assassination of Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
Solomon W. R. D. Bandaranaike. In a con- 
fession he later retracted, Somarama said 
he committed the deed because the Prime 
Minister favored Western medical tech- 
niques over Oriental herb medicine. Pris- 
on officials reported that 24 hours before 
he was hanged, Somarama had _ himself 
baptized a Christian so that he could ask 
God for the forgiveness of sin that can- 
not be found in the Buddhist religion. 
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THE TIRE THAT GIVES YOU A SECOND CHANCE 
(THERE’S A SECOND TIRE INSIDE) 
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It's a Stainless bird 
that’s still bright 
after 32 years 


This gargoyle, one of several perched on the 
Chrysler Building, recently had its stainless 
steel face cleaned for the first time in 32 years. 
He had been a sitting duck for three decades 
of foul weather and Manhattan grime — part 
of the first major test for stainless steel in 
American architecture. 

The Chrysler Building, built in 1929, was the 
first skyscraper to use stainless steel on its outer 
surfaces. Republic ENDURO” Stainless was used 
in many places—on the famous artichoke dome, 
the cornices, entrances, shop windows — and 
the gargoyles. 

Cleaning revealed what architects and 
engineers have long known: no corrosion, no 
deterioration on stainless steel. Its gleaming, 
unmarred beauty was easily restored. 

Today, stainless steel is produced in finishes 
ranging from soft matte to mirror-bright. Stain- 
less is widely used on the outside, as well as on 
the inside of more and more of the world’s most 
beautiful buildings. Anticipating this, Republic 
Steel Corporation has pursued its research and 
production of stainless, and has maintained 
its leadership as a producer of alloy and stain- 
less steels. 

You can take the pulse of progress 
in all fields of ultra-modern steel- 


making at Republic. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Indian Caves, near Arecibo, Puerto Rico — spectacular place to drink a Daiquiri on-the-rocks. John Stewart photograph. 


New cocktail for men: Daiquiri on-the-rocks 


(with today’s dry, light Puerto Rican rum) 


3 

J) Noone WANTS a cocktail that stands up to ice. It of ervystal water. And distilling at high proof. It’s 
§ LX must be robust and cold. aged in oak, too—that’s the law in Puerto Rico. For 
H Make a Daiquiri on-the-rocks with Puerto Rican a man’s Daiquiri, always use Puerto Rican rum. 


rum and you've got a real man’s drink. Dry, light THE RECIPE: Juice half lime (1/4 0z.) ; scant tsp.sugar; 


Puerto Rican rum never falters on ice. 114 oz. dry, white Puerto Rican rum, Shake with ice. 


FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Write: Rums of 
Unfailing sun. Amiable climate. Mountain torrents Puerto Rico, Dept. T-1, 666 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19. 


What makes Puerto Rican rum so light and dry? 


y 
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|paiquir] HOW TO MAKE A DAIQUIRI IN 30 SECONDS FLAT: Use new Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix (now at your ¥y 
saz grocers). It’s the natural juice of tree-ripened tropical limes. You just add dry, white Puerto Rican rum. big oT 
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CANADA 


Doctors on Strike 

Some strikes no one wins, and a doc- 
tors’ strike is plainly one of them. Last 
week, refusing to practice under a social- 
ized medical insurance plan enacted by 
the Saskatchewan legislature, two-thirds of 
the province e’s goo doctors locked up their 
offices and went off on vacation. Rather 
than bow to the government, the doctors 
gave free emergency care at 34 hospitals 

but left behind only one practicing phy- 
sician for every 3,000 citizens. 

The shock of not having the family 
doctor at the other end of the telephone 
was abruptly brought home on the first 
day of the strike. When Mrs. Vicky Der- 
housoff put her nine-month-old son Carl 
to bed in their home at Usherville, he was 
running a fever. Next morning the fever 
was higher. Peter Derhousoff tried to 
phone the doctors in nearby Preeceville, 
was told that both were on vacation. A 
nurse at the Preeceville Hospital told him 








F TO OUR PATIENTS 


THIS OFFICE WILL BE CLOSED AFTER 
JULY Ist, 1962 at 


WE DO NOT INTEND TO CARRY ON PRACTICE 
; UNDER : 
THE SASKATCHEWAN MEDICAL CARE 
INSURANCE ACT 


PRESIDENT DALGLEISH 
Refusal to be socialized. 


to take the baby to Yorkton, gt miles 
away. On the road, says Derhousoff, “I 
began to realize it was a race with death.” 
Three miles from Yorkton, the baby went 
limp in his mother’s arms. Derhousoff 
tried mouth-to-mouth breathing, but the 
baby was dead on arrival at the hospital. 
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No one could say that the baby could have 
been saved had there been a doctor; a 
preliminary report showed he had menin- 
gitis of a virulent sort. But that did not 
ease the parents’ anguish. “I blame the 
government,” said Mrs. Derhousoff. 

Just Like War. Across Saskatchewan, 
79 hospitals were left without doctors, 
and closed for all but first aid during the 
first two days of the strike. Typical was 
Nokomis Union Hospital, where patients 
were told they would have to be dis- 
charged. A housewife, Mrs. Al Nagy, 
found the scene “just like a war. People 
were standing in groups on all the street 
corners, talking about it, trying to think 
of something they could do.” 

The Saskatchewan plan to which the 
doctors objected was fathered by former 
Premier T. C. (“Tommy”) Douglas, who, 
as leader of Canada’s only Socialist pro- 
vincial government for 17 years until last 
year, pioneered the continent’s most far- 
reaching public health services. In 1946, 
Douglas inaugurated medical care for 50,- 
000 of Saskatchewan’s 925,000 people. 
The following year, the Douglas govern- 
ment launched Canada’s first province- 
wide hospital insurance plan. The new 
medicare act is the capstone of Douglas’ 
planning. A country cousin of Britain's 
NHS, it provides province-wide compul- 
sory insurance covering payments for all 
medical, surgical and specialist treatment. 
Unlike the British plan, it does not cover 
dentistry, glasses or drugs. The cost, $22 
million a year, is to be met by annual 
premiums ($12 for single people, $24 for 
families), and by increasing sales and in- 
come taxes. 

The act set up a commission, appointed 
by the government, and gave it the right 
to prescribe “the terms and conditions on 
which physicians and other persons may 
provide insured services for beneficiaries.” 

The act required that all doctors con- 
form to the plan, accept a schedule of 
fees fixed by the government, and not 
engage in any private practice on the side. 

Doctors United. Saskatchewan's Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons de- 
nounced the plan as “peacetime conscrip- 
tion,” saw in the act “an ingenuous meth- 
od of controlling doctors and the practice 
of medicine in a political, economic and 
legislative sense.’ So fierc ely did they op- 
pose the plan that when Douglas resigned 
to lead Canada’s New Democratic Party 
last November, his Premier 
Woodrow Stanley Lloyd, postponed its 
scheduled start, offered to tone down the 
administrative commission's powers, and 
to allow doctors to practice outside the 
plan. The doctors found the act still 
“unacceptable.” 

In the U.S., Dr. J. Bruce Henriksen, 
who is leading a group of New Jersey doc- 
tors against President Kennedy’s medi- 
care, applauded the prairie doctors’ “fine 
example.” But in both Canada and the 
U.S., many questioned the doctors’ tac- 





successor, 








PREMIER LLoyp 
Retreat to the unacceptable. 


tics. In Boston, Dr. Richard Ford, asso- 
ciate clinical professor of legal medicine 
at Harvard, volunteered to fly to Sas- 
katchewan to investigate any deaths “that 
may be related to professional negligence 
by delinquent physicians.” Dr. Gerhard 
T. Beck, 53, left his yacht in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and flew to Regina to help, 
declaring: “It is not our professional pre- 
rogative to desert our patients.” 

In the strike’s first six days, the doc- 
tors and government communicated main- 
ly by trading angry press communiqués. 
Dr. Harold Dalgleish, president of the 
Saskatchewan College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. demanded that the act “be 
withdrawn while doctors are still available 
who are not fully committed to leave 
Saskatchewan.” But at week's end the 
doctors had not softened their tone, nor 
had Premier Lloyd. Said the premier 
“This is no longer just a matter of medi- 
cal care service. It is now an outright 
challenge to the procedures of constitu- 
tional government. If one can envisage 
this spreading to other groups, then one 
has a situation of anarchy.” 


BRAZIL 


The Headless Government 

Until last week, Brazil had been able 
to get through ten months of acute po- 
litical crisis—ever since Janio Quadros 
deserted the presidency—without much 
actual disorder. But then her luck ran 
out. Last week the country suffered its 
bloodiest outburst of violence in 27 years. 

The fighting started during a 24-hour 
general strike called by labor leaders in 
support of President Joao (“Jango”) 
Goulart, who for three weeks has been 
engaged in a bitter power struggle with 
Brazil's Congress. In the town of Duque 
de Caxias, an industrial suburb ten miles 
from Rio, workers milled in the streets 
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LOST MONEY? 


( Can’t be! It’s unlosable money.) 





Have them stolen. You don’t lose a penny. You'll get prompt replacement at 


No surer way to loss-proof vacation or business funds, keep your ‘‘extra’’ cash 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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An American Express Cheque is money you can’t lose. Misplace your cheques. 
any American Express Office. Nearly 400 in the U.S. and around the world. 


safe. Spendable everywhere as easily as cash. Only a pennya dollar at your bank. 


demonstrating against shortages of rice, 
beans and other staples. A jittery guard 
fired two shots, one of them hitting a 
small child. The crowd turned berserk, 
beat the guard to death, and for two days 
mobs sacked the town, looting stores and 
attacking merchants. Before the rioting 
was over, 42 were killed, 700 wounded. 

Roadblocks Everywhere. As nothing 
else. the sudden anarchy brought home to 
Brazilians the peril of their patchwork 
political regime. Because the army and 
conservative Brazilians considered Goulart 
a dangerous leftist, he was not allowed to 
succeed Quadros in the presidency until a 
parliamentary system was hurriedly de- 
vised to confine his powers. The confining 
proved so effective that neither Goulart 
nor Tancredo Neves. the Prime Minister 
with whom he shared office, could get any- 
thing done. When they did agree, conserv- 
atives in Congress blocked virtually every 
badly needed reform bill Goulart’s govern- 
ment proposed. 

In the months since, Goulart has worked 
hard to prove his moderation and win the 
conservatives’ confidence. When Neves re- 
cently resigned to run for the Senate, 
Goulart wanted to pick a man of his own 


| leftist convictions as Prime Minister. But 


conservatives in Congress feared that this 
would destroy the balance of power, and 
so rejected Goulart’s first choice, Foreign 
Minister San Thiago Dantas. 

For his next choice, Goulart shrewdly 
reached over into the conservative party 
of ex-President Juscelino Kubitschek, who 
will be eligible for the presidency himself 
in the 1965 election and obviously wants 
to see full presidential powers restored. 
Goulart picked Kubitschek’s man, Auro 
de Moura Andrade, the president of the 
Senate, and apparently counted on him to 
ask Congress for a national plebiscite to 
do away with the unworkable parliamen- 
tary system. 

Not in Name Only. Appearing before 
the Chamber of Deputies to be confirmed 
(as he was by a vote of 222 to 51), An- 
drade said he had no right to propose a 
plebiscite. Furthermore, he did not in- 
tend “to become the chief of government 
in name only.” For 36 hours, he and Gou- 
lart haggled over the choice of a Cabinet. 
At last Andrade gave up and agreed to a 
Cabinet of Goulart’s liking—all except the 
Navy Minister. Goulart would not budge. 
Andrade could only resign. 

At this moment came the general strike 
that was only supposed to show labor’s 
support of Goulart but got out of hand. 
The awareness of how close Brazil was to 
violence seemed to have shocked the na- 
tion into realizing how unworkable the 
share-the-power parliamentary system has 
proved. At week's end, Goulart asked the 
Supreme Electoral Tribunal for a plebi- 
scite within 30 days to restore the powers 
of the President. The country’s military 
brass now gave Goulart their blessing, and 
it seemed likely that the voters would do 
the same. Said Rio's respected Jornal do 
Brasil; “The head must come back to its 
place. A true power must occupy the 
vacuum which now exists.” 
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ASTRONAUTS CARPENTER, COOPER, 


Into Houston to visit the new, $90- 
million Manned Spacecraft Center that 
will be their headquarters by 1964 
wheeled the seven Mercury astronauts. 
By way of welcome, 150,000 Texans lined 
a t-mile route as the seven—John 
Glenn, Scott Carpenter, Walter Schir- 
ra, Alan Shepard, Virgil Grissom, Le- 
roy Cooper and Donald Slayton— 
drove by with their families. To Walt 
Schirra, hundreds held up six fingers for 
the number of orbits he is to make in the 
next U.S. space flight. The parade led to 
the Sam Houston Coliseum for a neigh- 
borly cookout at which 1,500 chickens 
2,000 Ibs. of spareribs, 3,000 Ibs. of beef 
were served up to 6,000 Space Center 
workers and their families. As the astro- 
nauts were given the traditional Texas 
totems—a ten-gallon sombrero and a gold 
reserve sheriff's badge—Ohio-born John 
Glenn got into the spirit of things by 
greeting people, “Howdy, podnuh.” 

Bound for Yale's Law School as a 
visiting lecturer is Child Psychoanalyst 
Anna Freud, 67, the only one of Sig- 
mund Freud's six children to achieve 
eminence in the field he pioneered. Freud’s 
youngest daughter and his favorite child 
diminutive, Vienna-trained Anna was con- 
stantly with him during the last, cancer- 
ravaged years of his life, has directed 
London's Hampstead Child Therapy Clin- 
ic since 1938. At Yale, she will do research 
on family life and law and participate in 
seminars with select scholars during the 
spring terms of 1963 and 1964. 

As out-of-town tryouts go, it was way, 
narrow- 
gauge railway and bus, Comedian Bert 
Lahr, 66, and a Broadway cast trekked 
up to Dawson City in the Yukon—¥4,700 
miles from the Great White Way—for 
an eight-week run of Foxy, a Gold Rush 
Ben Jonson's Volpone, The 
musical comedy, timed to premiére with 
the beginning of Dawson City’s Gold 
Rush Festival, launched the event with a 
splash. At the Palace Grand Theater 
where Douglas Fairbanks Sr. once played 
to Klondike sourdoughs, British Comedi- 
enne Bea Lillie officially opened the festi- 
val, later joined an 18-carat audience to 


way out. By coastal steamer 


version ol 
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Howdy,'’ down there. 
give the troupe a wild standing ovation. 
“Tt was tremendous,” said Lahr. But the 
critics thought that the nugget needed 
some polishing. Said the Chicago Sun- 
Times, which sent a Canadian-born re- 
porter up to cover the event: “It might 
be fool’s gold for Broadway purposes.” 
When Rembrandt's St. Bartholomew 
was sold at Sotheby's fortnight ago for 
$532,000—fifth highest auction price ever 
id for a painting—the buyer was Ag- 
new’s, a London art firm. But Agnew’s 
was merely acting for Oilman J. Paul 
Getty, 69, who let it slip last week that 
he now had the masterpiece hanging in 
his Sutton Place mansion outside London. 


In Denmark for a_ five-day visit 
Richard Nixon squired Pat through Co- 
penhagen’s dazzling Tivoli Gardens, ca- 
reened around in a “dodgem” car there 
and toured Hamlet’s Kronborg Castle in 
Elsinore. Then he headed up to Rebild 
National Park in Jutland to keynote the 
annual Independence Day Festival there. 
Speaking before an audience of 40,000 in 
Rebild’s natural amphitheater, the former 
Vice President drew cheers with an appeal 





Tue Nixons AT TIVOLI 


= ‘ 3 ‘ 
Goodbye, said a triend. 


GLENN, Grissom, SCHIRRA, SHEPARD & SLAYTON IN HovsToN 


for strength and unity in the face of Com- 
munism. Scarcely had he finished speak- 
ing than tragedy struck one of the men 
who shared the platform with him. Soft- 
spoken, white-haired Henry R. Henius, 
78, son of Dr. Max Henius, a Danish-born 
biochemist who founded the festival in 
1912 to promote Danish-U.S. friendship, 
gripped the hand of a bishop’s wife near 
him, gasped “Goodbye,” and pitched for- 
ward. Within minutes he was dead of a 
heart attack. 

“Ah, a new jazz fan, I believe,” grinned 
touring Bandleader Benny Goodman, as 
he shook hands with another guest at the 
U.S. Embassy’s Fourth of July reception 
in Moscow. But Benny dug the wrong 
cat. Arching his back, Nikita Khrushchev 
replied: “No, I don’t like Goodman mu- 
sic. I like good music.” All jazz started 
complained 
the Soviet Premier, setting it to his own 


off ‘“boo-boo-boo-boo-boo,” 


clopping time by dancing a jig on the 
front lawn of Spaso House. Russian or 
American, it was all Chinese to him, and 
so was that other whatchamacallit, ab- 
stract art. Amateur Painter Dwight Eisen- 
hower once told him that modern art 
“makes me sick to the stomach,” and 
Nikita bobbed his head approvingly: “It’s 
the same with me. 

In Show seamed old Story- 
teller W. Somerset Maugham, 88. broke 
long silence on his only marriage—an 
eleven-year affair with Interior Decorator 
Syrie Wellcome. As Maugham tells it in 
Looking Back, it was a painful episode. 
Married in New Jersey in 1916 after a 
two-year love affair—and a year alter 
Syrie bore him a girl, their only child 
they hit it off miserably. He found mar- 
nd of human bondage, soon was 


igazine 





a 





riage a ki 
demanding the right “to go and come 
when I liked.” She took two lovers—“I 
knew them both ind had a very poor 
opinion of either,” sniffed Maugham— 
and eventually got a French divorce in 
1927. Maugham saw her only a few more 
times before she died in 1955 at 76, but 
lately he has been hearing from his daugh- 





ter Elizabeth. Two months ago, she sued 
him for $648,900 for selling nine paintings 
that she claimed belonged to her. 
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Lost Leaders 

Each year U.S. universities invoke the 
iron rule of retirement to uproot dead- 
wood professors. In this proper process, 
some rare and ageless men are always lost 
—activists who spurned ivory towers, 
scholars who truly enlarged human under- 
standing, professors who really professed. 
This year is no exception. Among the 
giants who have become emeriti are many 
who seem almost irrepl: aceable. 

Common to all of them is long devotion 
to the goal set by that gentle needler, 
Raphael Demos, 70. holder of Harvard's 
imposing Alford professorship of natural 
religion, moral philosophy and civil polity 
(one predecessor: Josiah Royce). The 
goal: to plumb “who we are, what we 
know, and how we know it.” A Greek im- 
migrant who worked his way through 
Harvard as janitor of the Lampoon build- 
ing, Christian Platonist (The Philosophy 
of Plato) Demos roiled Cambridge with 
Socratic questioning for 45 years. The aim 
of education, he argued, after Socrates, is 
to become more human by learning “the 
depths of one’s ignorance.’ Demos ab- 
horred specialization, the cult of knowing 
more about less. 

Philosopher Demos was a great ques- 
tioner, but good ones abound in all fields. 
One such is the University of Chicago’s 
Vienna-born Friedrich Hayek, 63, profes- 
sor of social and moral science, a noted 
traditionalist whose “radical” theories first 
drew national attention in a 1944 best- 
seller, The Road to Serfdom, and later in 
The Constitution of Liberty (1960). Now 
returning to Austria to teach, Hayek was 
a burr under many a U.S. intellectual sad- 
dle. Almost alone, he argued that welfare- 
state planning, however well intentioned, 
inevitably leads to expediency, coercion 
and loss of liberty. 

Also departing are some great synthe- 
sizers, for example, Harvard's protean 
Henry A. Murray, 69, professor of clini- 
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PHILOSOPHER BIOLOGIST 
NORTHROP STURTEVANT 
But they have so much more to learn. 


cal psychology, who spent four decades 
probing human personality from every 
conceivable angle. A Groton graduate and 
captain of the Harvard crew (‘15), Mur- 
ray went on to become a Manhattan 
surgeon, a Rockefeller Institute embryolo- 
gist, a Cambridge University Ph.D. (bio- 
chemistry), a personal student of Psychi- 
atrist Carl Jung. He ran the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, designed the per- 
sonality-assessing Thematic Apperception 
Test, won a Legion of Merit medal for 
his work in the wartime OSS, and con- 
ducted impeccable personal research into 
everything from fear, fantasy and humor 
to religion, myths and Melville's novels. 

Murray, who will go on researching 
despite retirement, once proposed a vast 
“new testament” synthesizing Eastern and 
Western wisdom. Yale’s famed Philoso- 
pher F.S.C. Northrop, 68, argued similar 
ideas in his monumental The Meeting of 
East and West (1946), the work of a 
man equally at home in law, science, 
= nal diplomacy and anthropology. 

Yale has rarely seen the likes of Northrop, 
a brilliant Wisconsinite who studied at 
Harvard and Cambridge. became a pro- 
tégé of Alfred North Whitehead. The first 
master of Yale’s Silliman College, Nor- 
throp quit that in 1947 for fulltime schol- 
arship on both the law and philosophy fac- 
ulties. He preferred immersion in such 
subjects as Mexican culture, quantum 
physics and relativity (he was an intimate 
of Einstein's) as preludes to informed 
philosophical analysis. From all this, 
Northrop, who will soon head an anthro- 
pology symposium in Austria, concluded 
that synthesis is possible in all human 
affairs—if men will only try. 

At many campuses, the most painful 
were blessed not only with brains 
but also with a warm human touch. Dart- 
mouth’s outdoor-loving Paul Sample, 65, 
one of the first U.S. artists-in-residence, 
was fittingly no abstractionist, but a cele- 
brator of human figures in the Brueghel 
tradition. Once the heavyweight boxing 
champion of Dartmouth (‘21), where he 
“slept through” an art appreciation course, 
Sample went on to paint prizefighters, 
New England landscapes and memorable 
watercolors of the U.S. Navy in World 
War II. Marjorie Hope Nicolson, chair- 
man of Columbia University’s English 
department, had an equal humanity. 
Refreshingly unfeminist, Miss Nicolson 
was longtime dean of Smith College, and 
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a formidable Yale-and-Michigan-educated 
scholar who endlessly illustrated how sci- 
ence inspired 17th and 18th century po- 
etry and philosophy. Her honors were 
staggering. She was the first woman pres- 
ident of Phi Beta Kappa (1940), and the 
only person ever elected to the office for 
a second term. 

Yale’s English-born Roland H. Bain- 
ton, 68, a Congregationalist minister and 
professor of church history, was once de- 
scribed as “part Puck, part St. Francis, 
with a mixture of Erasmus.” A caricatur- 
ist who likes to whip off sketches of 
Reinhold Niebuhr or Paul Tillich, he is 
also an indefatigable bicyclist whose lat- 
est two-wheeler boasts 18 gears. Few other 
Yale divines have done so much to spread 
the word in human tones. In 42 years at 
Yale, Bainton published 19 books (total 
sales: 1,500,000), notably Church of Our 
Fathers and Here I Stand, probably the 
most readable biography of Martin Lu- 
ther in English. 

Dramatizing the best of the past—the 
American past—was the achievement of 
crisp, eloquent Howard Mumford Jones, 
70, Harvard's Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
professor of the humanities. A former 
president of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Jones spoke out sharply 
against McCarthyism in the 1950s. It was 
a patriot’s protest; few scholars are so 
enamored of U.S. ideals. Author Jones 
(The Pursuit of Happiness), who will 
lecture at M.I.T. this fall, is convinced 
that “Americanists” have one of the tough- 
est fields around—a thicket of North 
American lore, its European roots and all 
of South America as well. It is “not a 
discipline for the C mind.” 

Humanist Jones bemoans the dispropor- 
tionate cash lavished on science research 
these days, but concern for the human 
was equally strong and perhaps more so 
among his retiring scientific colleagues. 
Example: Caltech’s eminent Biologist Al- 
fred H. Sturtevant, 70, whose 1913 tech- 
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nique for “mapping” chromosomes made 
him a granddaddy of genetics. When the 
AEC argued in 1955 that fallout from 
H-bomb tests was harmless, Sturtevant 
bristled. “It is inexcusable to state that 
no hazard exists,” he retorted. 

The most esoteric scientist, in fact, can 
be a humanist at the terminus of his work. 
Zoologist Alfred E, Emerson, 65. leaves 
the University of Chicago as a world 
authority on the social behavior of in- 
sects and the proud owner of the world’s 
biggest collection of termites—230,000, 
which he keeps in jars in his office. What 
has Emerson learned? That cooperation, 
not competition, is the main way that 
termites survive. And humans? That un- 
Darwinian possibility alone is enough to 
make anyone wonder how the University 
of Chicago can possibly retire Emerson 
until he finds out a lot more. 


Down with Fraternities 

At well-bred Williams College, fresh- 
men once studied fraternity bids a lot 
harder than books. But last week Wil- 
liams (1,134 men) was out to stop the 
Greeks. A little pamphlet mailed to all the 
“Williams family” squarely stated the 
problem: ‘Fraternities at Williams have 
come to exercise a disproportionate role 
in undergraduate life.” It urged Williams 
to take “complete responsibility” for 
feeding and housing students. This would 
cut the fraternities off at the knees. 

A product of eight months’ study by a 
committee of nine alumni and two seniors, 
the report wheeled up a potent weapon of 
attack: money. Last year 94% of the 
school’s 830 upperclassmen ate in the 
fraternity houses, and nearly half lived 
there as well. This brought in some $500,- 
ooo to run Williams’ 15 stately houses. By 
slashing that income, the college would 
reduce fraternities to little more than 


social clubs. 
The committee aimed at just that. For 





WILLIAMS BrorHeRs AT PLAY 
The new aim: education at all times. 
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years, Williams has tried to reform fra- 
ternities with piecemeal measures. The 
college cut out freshman rushing, worked 
to eliminate racial discrimination clauses, 
launched a “total opportunity” system 
giving every student a crack at some 
fraternity. But none of this, said the com- 
mittee, cured the “inherent defect’ of 
“the abdication by the College of part of 
its own responsibility.” 

The committee wants the college to set 
up its own houses and eating halls among 
the lovely, shaded streets of Williams- 
town, Mass. It cannily figures that many 
of the fraternities will be forced either 
to sell or rent their $100,000 houses to the 
college. The aim: “A campus where edu- 
cation, in its broadest sense, would take 
place everywhere and at all times.” 

At week’s end Williams braced for an- 
gry alumni protest. But first reactions 
were encouragingly mild, for it turned 
out that many a Williams graduate agreed 
that reform was needed. Said one old 





grad, who had planned on another college | 


for his son: “Now I think I'll change my 
mind.” 


The Union Game 


Nothing in recent memory has so shak- 
en the 812,000-member National Educa- 
tion Association as the recent teachers’ 
strike in New York City. The walkout 
was blunt warning of the new strength of 
N.E.A.’s rival, the A.F.L.-C.1.0. American 
Federation of Teachers, which today has 
80,000 members and is growing fast in 
the big cities. 

Last week the irksome competition of 
the teachers’ union was the hottest item 
on the agenda at the annual N.E.A. con- 
vention in Denver. Charged Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr: ‘Forces of 
significant scope and power are consider- 
ing measures which could destroy the 
association.” 

Carr was alluding to Big Labor money, 
which now has entered the fray. A half- 
million dollars from the Auto Workers 
and other unions went into the organi- 
zation campaign among the New York 
teachers, he claimed, arguing that labor is 
now trying to make up for declining blue- 
collar membership by taking in white- 
collar teachers, who otherwise might stick 
with the “professional” N.E.A.  A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. Vice President James B. Carey was 
shouted down by the delegates in Denver 
before he could reach a key retort in his 
speech to the convention: “Teachers are 
welcoming unionism as a wave of the 
future. The N.E.A. should, too, or it will 
find that it has been left behind as history 
marches past.” 

This kind of prodding induced the del- 
egates to approve two significant new 
tactics against unions. Resolved: N.E.A. 
groups should fight for the mandatory 
legal right to negotiate with school boards 
for pay and working conditions—in effect, 
for a closed shop. And though N.E.A. 
is against teachers’ strikes, it will now 
attempt “sanctions” against recalcitrant 
school districts, meaning teacher boycotts. 
Thus the union is fast pushing N.E.A. 
into playing the union game itself, 
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YES... you're in- 
vited by your nearby Piper dealer 
to come FLY—to handle the con- 
trols of an airplane yourself. With 
an experienced, government-rated 
flight instructor flying with you, 
you'll see how easy and fascinating 
flying can be. 

FOR JUST $5, Piper dealers 
coast-to-coast are offering this spe- 
cial introductory flight lesson. It’s 
your chance to satisfy your curiosity 
about the wonderful world of per- 
sonal and business flying which is 
enjoyed by so many hundreds of 
thousands of people every day. 





You'll fly in the newest, most 
modern, all-metal, low wing Piper 
Cherokee or the nimble Piper Colt, 
sport-trainer that sells for only 
$4995—both famed for flying ease 
and Piper flight safety features. 

Now’s the perfect time to try fly- 
ing. Why not call your Piper dealer 
(listed in the Yellow Pages) or visit 
him at the airport? You'll be most 
welcome. There’s no obligation, of 
course. 


WANT TO LEARN TO FLY? 
Your Piper dealer offers a number 
of learn-to-fly programs tailor-made 
to suit your individual requirements 
—complete courses or individual 
lessons. Or, learn as you travel on 
business trips. Learn FREE when 
you buy your own Piper. 


FREE 
PILOT 
LOG BOOK 


Your first lesson 

will be entered in 

an official Pilot Log Book which 

will be given to you FREE after your 
special introductory flight. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Lock Haven, Pa, 


(0 Please send name of nearest Piper dealer. 


(CO Please send Flight Facts Kit including 
catalog of all Piper planes, aT 


Name 


Address 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS 
THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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Window on Mystery 


As atom smashers have grown larger 
and more powerful, the subatomic parti- 
cles that scientists have been able to find 
have grown stranger and more elusive. 
Still, it hardly seemed probable that any- 
one would ever discover another bit of 
matter quite so peculiar as the neutrino. 
first detected near a nuclear reactor in 
1956. So light that it weighs nothing at all. 
the neutrino is free of electric charge and 





SCHWARTZ & SPARK CHAMBER 
Still more to hunt. 


can pass through the heaviest materials as 
if it were hurtling through empty space. 
But last week, a team of Columbia Uni- 
versity physicists did the improbable: us- 
ing 5.000 tons of battleship armor along 
with the most powerful atom cracker yet 
built, they found another variety of neu- 
trino, Around the world, great laboratories 
are already planning experiments to ex- 
ploit the tiny new window opening on 
the unknown. 

Guilty Particles. Hardly had the neu- 
trino become established as a real particle 
when physicists noticed that pi mesons 
(middle-weight particles, also called pi- 
ons, that are created by powerful atom 
smashers) disintegrate into slightly light- 
er mu mesons (muons) while an unseen 
particle carries away part of their energy. 
At first the physicists assumed that ordi- 
nary neutrinos were the guilty particles. 
Then they began to have their doubts. 
Maybe another kind of neutrino was steal- 
ing the pion’s energy. But it had been 
hard enough to trap regular neutrinos: 
how were scientists to locate and study 
an even more evasive particle? 

They found their answer in the enor- 
mous alternating gradient synchrotron at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island. That mighty machine can spin 
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protons up to the energy of 33 billion 
electron-volts, bounce them off targets and 
produce all sorts of atomic debris—in- 
cluding neutrinos. Physicists figured that 
any new type neutrinos created by this 
monstrous slingshot should have as much 
as 1 billion volts of energy. They would 
not be nearly so numerous as the neu- 
trinos flooding out of a nuclear reactor, 
but their high energy should allow them 
many more ways of interacting with mat- 
ter; as a result they would be more easily 
detectable. 

The team that laid out the momentous 
experiment was led by Columbia Profes- 
sors Leon Lederman, Melvin Schwartz and 
Jack Steinberger, and helped by Brook- 
haven scientists in charge of the synchro- 
tron. First step was to shoot the ma- 
chine’s high-energy protons at a beryllium 
target and produce an intense beam of 
pions—which decay rapidly into muons, 
neutrinos (perhaps the new type), and 
other nuclear odds and ends. After shoot- 
ing across some 7o ft., this beam of mixed 
particles hit a shield of battleship armor 
42 ft. thick that stopped everything but 
the neutrinos, which sailed on unheeding. 

On the other side of the shield the neu- 
trinos entered a 1o-ton spark chamber 
made of inch-thick plates of aluminum 
separated by half-inch gaps filled with 
neon gas. When particles carrying an elec- 
tric charge through the chamber, 
they show their tracks as vivid pink lines 
drawn by electricity jumping from plate 
to plate through the neon, Neutrinos 
would have no charge and could not be 
expected to leave tracks, but there was a 
good chance that a few of them would 
crash into nuclei of aluminum atoms and 
create particles with track-making elec- 
tric charges. If some of the neutrinos cre- 
ated high-energy electrons, this would 
prove them to be the older type, which 
always associates with electrons. But if 
they created muons only, they would have 
to be a new type associated with muons. 

Cosmic Alarms. After setting up their 
massive apparatus, the neutrino hunters 
waited anxiously. They knew that the 
spark chamber was protected against false 
alarms caused by cosmic rays. striking 
down from space, and they knew that a 
dense beam of neutrinos was passing 
through it. What they did not know was 
whether the neutrinos were a new kind, or 
even if they were, whether they would 
interact with the aluminum and make 
telltale tracks. 

The apparatus worked almost exactly as 
far-out theory predicted. Several times a 
day, an automatic camera changed its film 
after recording an “event” inside the cham- 
ber. After 600 hours of intermittent opera- 
tion, during which 100 trillion neutrinos 
passed through the chamber, more than 
50 events were photographed. And 209 of 
the films showed the long, straight tracks 
of muons created by invisible neutrinos. 
None showed the diverging “shower” 
track of a high-energy electron. To the 
scientists, this was conclusive proof that 
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the neutrinos entering the chamber were 
not the ordinary, electron-frequenting 
type. They were a brand-new variety that 
associates only with muons. 

The big spark chamber is now being 
dismantled for storage, and the Brook- 
haven synchrotron will soon turn to other 
work. But the scientific interest in neu- 
trinos is only beginning. Experiments now 
being planned in the U.S. and Europe will 
try to discover details about the new neu- 
trinos—besides the bare fact that they ex- 
ist—and will watch out for other neu- 
trinos still undiscovered. The new parti- 
cles, which have not yet been officially 
named, promise to point the way to im- 
portant discoveries. Their study may re- 
veal the basic forces that make energy, the 
equivalent of matter, shape itself into the 
30-odd different particles that comprise 
the material universe. 


Making Milk Safer 


Homogenized, pasteurized, refrigerated, 
U.S. milk is an eminently safe beverage. 
But U.S. laboratories are hard at work 
trying to make it even safer. In a cold 
war world, scientists must somehow learn 
how to extract the radioactive strontium 
go that is showered down on pasture grass 
from atmospheric nuclear tests. At pres- 
ent, U.S. cows do not take in enough 
strontium to make their milk dangerous. 
but testing may well continue: the prob- 
lem may well get worse. 

One promising solution makes use of 
ion exchange resins, bits of plasticlike ma- 
terial with metallic atoms built into their 
molecules. This material can be made to 
release certain elements in exchange for 
others. So when milk that has been 
slightly acidified with citric acid passes 
through the resin, it most of its 
strontium and picks up a little extra so- 
dium or calcium. A process using this 
principle was developed by scientists of 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture, cap- 
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: ‘One stroke ‘of Mennen Speed Stick is so man-size, it 
protects almost 3 times the area of a narrow roll-on 
__ track. It's the dry deodorant men like! Clean, fast and 


- neat—just turn dial, up pops stick! No drip or damp- 


“ness, no tackiness, no messy rub-in. One stroke daily 


MENNEN SPEED STICK 


The Deodorant f 
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"protects you round-the-clock! Won't irritate normal 
skin or stain clothes. And the scent—all man! i | 


goes on wide...goes on dry 
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ALBERT 


CR. 


enviles YOu 





Families love the hospitality of Albert 
Pick Hotels and Motels...the com- 
fortable air-conditioned rooms with 
radio and TV, the superb yet mod- 
erately priced food, the friendly, per- 
sonal attention. Locations are con- 
venient—parking is usually free—all 
motels have heated swimming pools 
—and rates are moderate. Why don't 

you join the happy families who stay 

with us when they travel? 


NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 


For immediate 
reservations in 
any city, call the / 
nearest of these YY 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS 


Executive Offices: 20 No, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Ten 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, O. 
Colo. Springs, Colo, 
Columbus, O. 
Columbus, O, 
Detroit, Mich, 

East Lansing, Mich, 
Evanston, tI. 

Flint, Mich, 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Pick-Bankhead 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Congress 
Pick-Fountain Square 
Pick-Carter 
Albert Pick Motel 
Pick-Fort Hayes 
Nationwide Inn 
Pick-Fort Shelby 
Pick Motor Hotel 
Pick-Georgian 
Pick-Durant 













Huntsville, Ala, @ Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fla. e Albert Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis, Minn, © Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile, Ala, © Albert Pick Motel 
Montgomery, Ala, © Albert Pick Motel 
Nashville, Tenn, © Albert Pick Motel 
Natchez, Miss. © Albert Pick Motel 
New York, N.Y, © Belmont Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pa, © Pick-Roosevelt 
Portsmouth, Va. e@ Holiday inn Motel 
Rockford, Ill, © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo, © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo, © Pick-Mark Twain 
South Bend, ind, © Pick-Oliver 
Terre Haute, Ind. © Albert Pick Motel 
Toledo, O. © Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan, © Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C, © Pick-Lee House | 
Youngstown, O. © Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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tures 98% of the strontium, but it costs 
nearly ro¢ per quart—more than most 
dairy farmers get for their milk. 

A cheaper process developed by Chem- 
istry Professor Harry P. Gregor of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn uses thin 
plastic membranes containing submicro- 
scopic pores that permit the passage of 
small atoms with positive electric charges. 
Milk is made to flow along one side of a 
membrane; on the other side is a solution 
of such salts as calcium and sodium chlo- 
rides that are naturally present in milk. If 
the milk contains strontium 90 atoms, 
they pick up positive electric charges from 
a current flowing through the solution. 
Then they slip through the membrane and 
lose themselves in the harmless salts. Dr. 
Gregor thinks that his process can extract 
90% of the strontium 90 from milk at the 
cost of about 4¢ per quart. Annual cost 
of keeping U.S. milk reasonably safe: 
$230 million. 

Strontium 90, however, is not the only 
kind of radioactive fallout that can get 
into milk; iodine 131 can become a prob- 
lem too. But its threat does not justify 
the scare advertisement (showing a bottle 
of milk with a death’s-head label) that 
the National Committee for a SANE Nu- 
clear Policy ran last week in the New 
York Times. 

While strontium go is long-lasting (half 
life: 28 years), the half life of iodine 131 
is only eight days. If the iodine 131 level 
in milk ever rises above the danger point, 
the prescription will be simple: stop 
drinking fresh milk for a couple of weeks. 
No one need go hungry. Most other foods 
will be free of iodine 131; they will have 
been stored long enough to let its activity 
fall to the vanishing point. 


Victory on the Lakes 

The bitter battle of the Great Lakes has 
been going on for 4o years, and for 4o 
years, from Erie to Superior, an ugly, 
blood-sucking monster has been winning. 
Chief losers have been the splendid lake 
trout—even though man himself has been 
their ally. But now news has come at last 
that the monsters are being beaten: a 
subtle chemical, cleverly used, has almost 
cleared Lake Superior of the invading 
fish-killing sea lamprey. 

In its native ocean the sea lamprey is 
not particularly numerous, but ever since 
it appeared in Lake Erie in 1921, having 
worked its way up the Welland Canal past 
Niagara Falls, the repulsive eellike crea- 
ture has been swarming in the lakes. With 
its round, suckerlike mouth lined with 
concentric rows of small, sharp teeth, it 
makes its living by attaching itself to the 
side of an unlucky fish. Its teeth rasp a 
hole; its powerful saliva corrodes the 
fish’s flesh and keeps its blood flowing 
freely. Many fish die of a single lamprey 
attack. 

Lively Larva. Lampreys prefer the larg- 
er fish. especially the tasty lake trout, 
which are also favorites of human gour- 
mets. Lake by lake, as the lampreys ad- 
vanced the trout disappeared. In 1935 the 
Lake Huron commercial catch was 6,000,- 
000 Ibs.; by 1945 it had dropped below 




















GEORGE SKADDIN 
LampreY ATTACHED TO TROUT 
The taste of a human gourmet. 


1,000,000 Ibs. Later it fell to almost noth 
ing. In Lake Michigan the story was the 
same. In Lake Superior, last lake to be 
invaded, the trout catch fell from 4.500, 
ooo Ibs. in 1951 to 368,000 Ibs. in 1961. 

First countermeasure tried by the fishes 
human allies was electrical barriers across 
stream mouths to keep mature lampreys 
from swimming upstream to spawn. But 
many streams were already packed with 
growing larvae from lamprey eggs, so the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Canadian Department of Fisheries decid- 
ed to destroy the larvae themselves. In 
search of a selective lamprey-larva poison, 
they tried more than 6,000 different chem- 
icals on jars containing two lamprey lar- 
vae, two bluegill fingerlings and two small 
rainbow trout. Some chemicals killed 
nothing; some killed both larvae and fish. 
Some killed two of the fish and one larva. 
Finally, in 1955, Chief John Howell of the 
service's Hammond Bay, Mich., lab, found 
a jar with its two larvae dead and its four 
little fish alive and frisky. The tricky 
compound that did the job best was 
3-trifluormethyl-4-nitrophenol—more 
handily known as TFM. Developed by 
Government Biologist Vernon Applegate, 
TFM reaches into the mud and attacks 
lamprey larvae. Millions of them pop out 
of their burrows and writhe helplessly for 
hours before they die. 

Confident Service. TFM was first used 
in 1958 on lamprey-spawning streams that 
flow into Lake Superior, and by last spring 
the tide had turned against the slimy 
invaders. The number caught in traps as 
they tried to swim upstream fell to 12% 
of the 1961 catch. The adults are appar- 
ently dying off and are not being replaced 
by adolescent larvae. 

The battle of the lakes is far from over, 
but the Fish and Wildlife Service is now 
hopeful of eventual victory. It has already 
started TFM treatment in streams that 
flow into Lake Michigan and Huron. As 
soon as each lake is reasonably safe, the 
service will release baby trout, confident 
that most of them will not be sucked to 
death by lampreys. 
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Why won’t your wife let you buy this wagon? 


























t looks like a bus.” The Volkswagen Station Wagon does not the radiator boiling over. There is no radia- 
“| wouldn't be caught 3d in it.” have to take anything lying down. She can tor, no water, (The Volkswagen engine is oir 
Do these sound familiar? Your wife is not cart home an antique chest, standing up. Or cooled.) 
alone. It is hard to convince some women delicate trees from the nursery. (Wide things, She may get a kick out of beeping to the 
t sense the VW Station Wagon makes too. It will hold an open playpen.) other women who drive VW Station Wagons 
Its chunky shape, for instance, allows it to She ca fortably pack in eight or more (They have a kind of private club.) 
hold more than the biggest Scouts, with all their cook-out gear Or maybe she likes to see where she is 
wagon. (Yet it is a good four She e extro sun on going (The VW wagon has incredible visi- 
and a lot less exas t the way on bility on hills and curves.) 
Ss night like the y way wagon has roof is lf these facts don't convince 
side doors give her almost 16 sq. ft. for big Even if the traffic is bumper to bumper on her, tell her it's only $2655* and 


supermarket bags, a baby carriage, etc. hot days, she will not have to worry about you aren't made of money 








East-and-west routes 
are even numbered. 
North-and-south 
routes are odd num- 
bered. 


Three-figured routes, 
with the first figure 
odd, are spur routes. 


Three-figured routes, 
in which the first fig- 
ure is even, are loops 
through cities, or belt 
routes around them. 
(Not shown on map to 
avoid obscuring main 
routes.) 
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Quick facts about Interstate Highways 


Our National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, now under construction, will 
speed you safely from coast to coast, border to 
border on ultramodern expressways—without 
a stop light or an intersection. 


* 41,000-mile system will cross every state and 
link 90 per cent of all cities of 50,000 or more 
population. 


> System will make up only slightly more than 
one per cent of our country’s 3,510,000 miles 
of roads and streets. But it will carry more than 
20 per cent of all traffic. 


* Most highways in the system will have wide, 
multiple lanes in each direction, separated from 
opposing traffic by a median strip. Interchanges 
provide the only means of entrance and exit. 


* Federal Government pays 90 per cent of 
initial cost. States pay 10 per cent and all main- 
tenance costs. 


It’s a 16-year program of federal-state co- 
operation provided by Congress to engineer 
and build highways capable of handling the 
traffic of 1975. 


Almost one-third of the system will be open 
to traffic by the end of 1962. 
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STEEL ADDS STRENGTH AND SAFETY 
TO OUR INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Bethlehem supplies the widest range of steel highway products in the nation. 
Structural steel for bridges and elevated highways. Steel piling for bridge 
foundations. Steel bars that are buried in concrete paving to add strength. 
Steel sheet for drainage systems. Steel guard rail to protect you along the 
highway. And many other steel products that help make our highways 
smooth-riding, long-lasting, and safe. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


for Strength 
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... Versatility 








THE MAGIC OF BELIEF: She was a peasant, unlettered and poor in a world of 
pomp and power. But Joan of Arc had faith. That faith was a candle in the dark, 
a fire that melted fear, transformed doubt into doing, defeat into victory. So much is 
possible with faith—strong, unswerving belief in a cause, an idea, an ideal...and in 


Ourselves. So little ever is achieved without it. = 
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RELIGION 





Conservatism Today 


Thanks to its well-heeled backers, the 
magazine is sent free to 140,657 Protes- 
tant churchmen; only 38,208 subscribers 
actually pay to receive it. But after nearly 
six years of thumbing through its bris- 
tling defense of oldtime religion, most of 
the readers on the free list would probably 
make a point of getting the fortnightly 
Christianity Today even if they had to 
pay for it. For it is a magazine of evan- 
gelical Christianity that tries to make 
traditional Protestant theology clear and 
interesting—and nearly always succeeds. 

Recent issues of Christianity Today 
have included an impressive sample of 
the kind of alert religious reporting and 
comment that makes the magazine indis- 
pensable—if often irritating—reading in 
manses and seminaries across the U.S. 
One editorial took a rough swipe at cleri- 
cal complacency, and then lambasted a 
recent Vatican statement that Protestants 
could achieve church unity by returning 
to the Catholic fold. The issue now going 
to press runs a long survey of religion in 
non-Communist Europe based on reports 
of some of its 37 foreign correspondents. 
The general consensus: materialist, reli- 
giously indifferent Europe is ripe for evan- 
gelical missionary work. 

Byproduct of Billy. Christianity To- 
day preaches a kind of literate, highbrow 
fundamentalism. Strongly conservative in 
its economic and political views, strongly 
Biblical in its theology, it is a byproduct 
of the one-man refurbishing job done on 
the U.S. Protestant church by Billy Gra- 
ham, a frequent C.7. contributor, and in 
fact its co-founder. In 1955 Graham and 
his father-in-law, Dr. L. Nelson Bell, a 
Presbyterian layman, asked a number of 
church leaders if they felt that Christi- 
anity needed a new nondenominational 
magazine, not so liberal as the old and 
prestigious Christian Century (circ. 37,- 
500). Bell organized a committee of cleri- 
cal sponsors, raised the capital funds from 
a number of millionaire Protestant lay- 
men, including Oilman J. Howard Pew 
and Chairman Maxey Jarman of GENESco, 
Inc., who still make up most of the maga- 
zine’s annual $225,000 deficit. To edit the 
new magazine Graham's committee chose 
Baptist Professor Carl Henry, 49, of Ful- 
ler Theological Seminary in Pasadena. He 
agreed to take on the job for a year “to 
get things moving in the right direction.” 

Henry is still keeping Christianity To- 
day on the move. Raised as an Episco- 
palian, Henry was editor of the weekly 
Smithtown, N.Y., Star at the age of 20, 
when he underwent what he calls “a dy- 
namic Pauline conversion.” He studied for 
a divinity degree at Chicago’s Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, earned a 
Ph.D. in philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity, has written and edited 17 books. 

"Total Message." The policy of Chris- 
tianity Today is “to apply the Biblical 
revelations vigorously to the contemporary 
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social crisis.” Editor Henry persistently 
chides church-related colleges for failing 
to permeate the curriculum with Chris- 
tian truth. He encourages Biblical-founded 
preaching; he is a persistent critic of “left- 
ist” thinking in the National Council of 
Churches and denounces the World Coun- 
cil of Churches as an example of “ecclesi- 
astical elephantiasis.”. His contributors 
have taken a dim view of Paul Tillich’s 
religious thought, and Editor Henry 


claims that the theology of Karl Barth is 
nullified by its internal contradictions. He 
is not at all disturbed by Barth's tart re- 
ply that C.7. should really be called C.Y. 
—Christianity Yesterday. 





ALAN CLIFTON 
St. STEPHEN’s BEAUMONT 
Only on Sunday. 


° ee 
Mayfair Minister 

For six days, Timothy Wentworth 
Beaumont is the very model of a modern 
Mayfair gentleman. He gathers writers 
and politicians the way other men collect 
stamps, entertaining 30 or 4o at dinner 
each week in his opulent London town 
house. He has used his fortune lavishly to 
bankroll England's recent Liberal revival, 
and is chairman of the Cities of London 
and Westminster Liberal Association. He 
owns a small but influential string of mag- 
azines. He is an avid follower of the track. 
and his wife races a filly named High and 
Dry. 

But never on Sunday. That is when 
Beaumont, 33, puts on his clericals and 
drives to St. Stephen’s Church in West- 
minster to deliver the sermon or officiate 
at Holy Communion. For the man-about- 
Mayfair is also an Anglican priest, and 
the richest clergyman in England. 

Prism & Wonderland. One of five 
curates at St. Stephen's, Priest-Publisher 
Beaumont—thanks to an “understanding” 





vicar—has no duties except on Sunday, a 
privilege shared by some Anglican “work- 
er priests” in British industrial cities who 
labor weekdays in factories, preach and 
worship on Sunday in mission chapels. 
Beaumont is currently in the midst of 
tidying up his communications interests. 
For ‘a nominal sum,” he recently sold the 
weekly magazine Time & Tide, which he 
saved from extinction in 1960 and turned 
into one of England’s liveliest but most 
unprofitable journals of opinion (he lost 
$1,400 a week on it). Now he is at work 
planning a new magazine that he hopes to 
see on the stands by next February: an 
unnamed monthly, to be a mixture of the 
styles of Fortune and Encounter, aimed 
at a business audience. Beaumont has no 
intention of forsaking his other publish- 
ing ventures: the highbrow Anglican 
monthly Prism, another monthly of news 
about the Liberal Party, a religiously ori- 
ented children’s weekly called Wonder- 
land, a church news sheet that is syndi- 
cated to parish magazines. 

Heir to a fortune in shipping and indus- 
trial shares (W. R. Grace & Co.), Beau- 
mont discreetly left Eton before he was 
expelled (“I pinched things,” he explains), 
lazed his way through Oxford as a student 
of agriculture and founded a club dedi- 
cated to reviving the lusty ways of roth 
century Regency bucks. Shortly after he 
came down from Oxford, he decided to 
become a priest. “I can’t explain why,” he 
says. “God seems to call one, but not un- 
til one is halfway there does one really 
realize that he has.” 

"The Real Struggle."" No dandy, Beau- 
mont likes to wear a sweater and crumpled 
slacks. His nails are grimy, and a shoelace 
is often untied. He gives heavily but 
anonymously to charity and is quite un- 
embarrassed by his wealth. “My chief job 
as a Christian is to use my money wisely,” 
he says. “Having lots of money and a big 
house like this can be very useful, you 
know, and it is the inner life that really 
matters. It is there that the real struggle 
must take place.” 

Much of Beaumont’s fortune has gone 
toward promoting his radical views about 
church reform. “We need a revolution,” 
he says. “We need a revision of the Prayer 
Book. We need to purge the Gospels of 
out-of-date accretions and produce an act 
of worship in modern idiom. The church 
spends its funds wrongly too. Church 
money should be used to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and preach the Gospel.” 

More often than not, Beaumont’s own 
preaching shocks his predominantly mid- 
dle-class congregation. On a recent Sun- 
day, for example, he tore out at religious 
hypocrisy, and though he disagrees with 
the Communists and pacifists, argued that 
churchgoing Christians have much to learn 
from both. 

Such talk is not likely to elevate Beau- 
mont in the church hierarchy, and he con- 
fidently expects that he will never be 
made a bishop. “I regard it,”’ he says, “‘as 
so unlikely that it is not worth thinking 
about at all. Would you like to be a 
bishop? I think it would be absolute hell.” 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE CITY 
One Percent for Art 


A mosaic, a piece of sculpture, a tapes- 
try or a painting is apt to be expensive, 
and it is certainly not functional. Thus 
when it comes to public projects or low- 
cost housing, watchdogs of the public 
purse tend to consider such fine arts frivo- 
lous and hard to justify to the taxpayers. 
A good many enlightened people deplore 
this view, but cannot make themselves 
felt. But a few years ago, an enlightened 
Philadelphia lawyer named Michael von 
Moschzisker found himself in a position 
to do something about it. He was then 
chairman of the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority, which was charged with 
letting contracts for construction proj- 
ects for Philadelphia's elaborate rede- 
velopment program. 

Sterility Banished. “One day,” he re- 
calls, “I said to the other four members 
that maybe we could let it be known that 
we would look with favor on bidders who 
offered to spend 1% of construction costs 
on frescoes, murals, bas-reliefs, mosaics, 
stained-glass windows, and fountains with 
statuary in or around them.” At the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers, 
Von Moschzisker argued his case: “The 
psychologists and efficiency experts now 
find that beauty increases productivity. 
It necessarily follows that true function- 
alism in man-made edifices must include 
artistic expression. Sterility and her hand- 
maiden, monotony, must be banished.” 

It is not its efficiencies but its eccentric- 
ities that give a city its particular char- 
acter, Von Moschzisker argued in effect. 
“The most famous meeting place in Phila- 
delphia is the statue of the eagle in Wana- 
maker's, and the most memorable outdoor 
object to whole generations growing up in 
center city has been the goat in Ritten- 
house Square.” His colleagues on the 
Redevelopment Authority agreed, voted 





WANAMAKER EAGLE 
Eccentricities establish character. 
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formally to write the 1% clause into all 
redevelopment contracts. 

Scattered Sculpture. So far, $230 mil- 
lion worth of construction has been ap- 
proved under this system—meaning that 
Philadelphia will surround its new build- 
ings with more than $2,000.000 worth of 
art. Late last year, the Federal Housing 
Administration amended its rules to per- 
mit guarantee of loans that included the 
fine-arts provision. Last week ground was 
broken for the first major project to be 
financed by FHA under the new provision 
—a $40 million redevelopment of Phila- 
delphia’s shabby Society Hill section. At 
the 1° rate, Contractors Webb & Knapp 
and Chief Architect I.M. Pei will have a 
handsome $400,000 to spend on fine arts 
or sculpture to scatter among the planned 
five apartment towers, 225 town houses 
and shopping centers that replace the 
section’s warehouses and dilapidated 
rooming houses. 

With luck and good will, Society Hill 
can provide a pattern for fine-arts allot- 
ments in FHA-financed projects across 
the country. 


MORALS 
Abortion: Precept & Practice 


As the sensibly-suited American woman 
disembarked at Tokyo's International Air- 
port last week, she brushed off the hun- 
dred guides who scrambled to show her 
the sights. She had come to Japan not to 
wander the shrines and teahouses but, 
like the friend at home who had tipped 
her off (and that friend's friend, and so on 
and so on), for an abortion. 

Of the more than 700,000 abortions re- 
ported annually in Japan, a small but in- 
creasing number—one Tokyo abortionist 
puts it at something less than 1,000—are 
performed on American women. Though 
the trip itself is expensive ($783 for a 
round-trip tourist ticket from Los Ange- 





RITTENHOUSE GOAT 


les), the operation may cost no more than 
$15. Last week's traveler was only seeking 
the same solution that a couple of million 
American women a year stay home to find. 

Laws & Mores. Despite strict anti- 
abortion legislation in the U.S. and the of- 
ten exorbitant expense involved in getting 
to countries with more lenient laws, abor- 
tion statistics continue to rise yearly in a 
striking case of conflict between the mores 
of a people and their legal code. Of the 
estimated 1,000,000 abortions performed 
each year in the U.S..* only a surprisingly 
small number fall into the classic category 
(the girl who has paid the penalty for 
promiscuity and wants to avoid the con- 
sequences before her parents find out). 
Even in the case of single girls, many 
parents feel abortion is preferable to a 
marriage to the wrong mate. But it is the 
married women who, for any of a thou- 
sand reasons—most often, they already 
have children and feel emotionally or 
financially unable to cope with one more— 
make up more than 50% of the annual 
abortion figure. 

In the U abortion is outlawed in 
any form except when it may serve to save 
the life of the woman; in six states it may 
also be performed “to save the life of the 
unborn child.” All other abortions, no 
matter how or where performed, or by 
whom, are classified as “illegal operations.” 
It is illegal to abort a woman suffering 
from an incurable disease if having the 
baby would not actually kill her; it is il- 
legal to perform an abortion on a woman 
who in early pregnancy contracts German 
measles (in some 20° of such cases, the 
child will be born blind or mentally re- 
tarded). Even a victim of rape cannot be 
legally aborted. 

The Headliners. Since many respectable 
doctors are terrified of having the label 
“abortionist” tied to their reputations—no 
matter what the legality of the case—and 
since red tape makes arranging for a legal 
abortion so complex (most large hospitals 
require consent from a board of staff 
doctors), it is difficult for a woman to 
have an abortion performed under oper- 
ating-room conditions. For this reason, 
and for reasons of fear and ignorance, 
nearly 5,000 women die each year at the 
hands of the nonprofessionals to whom 
they have turned; these criminal abortion- 
ists often do their work on kitchen tables 
and the back seats of cars, are almost 
weekly headlined in the tabloids: Apor- 
TIONIST SCARED, LEAVES GIRL TO DIE, 
Or BODY OF ABORTION VICTIM FOUND 
IN PARK. 

But, unchronicled in the newspapers and 
often kept secret even from friends and 
families, abortions are being performed 
daily on thousands of women, If they act 
quickly enough (after the eighth week of 
pregnancy it is, in many cases, too risky), 
chances for a successful abortion are high. 
The most desirable procedure is for a 











\ figure quoted at the recent conference in 
Manhattan of the Society for the Scientific 
Study of Sex, and admittedly a 
secrecy surrounding abortion is at a premium, 
Other guesses range as high as 3,000,000. 


guess, since 
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physician to refer the patient to a psy- 
chiatrist, who may certify that danger of 
suicide exists if pregnancy is not termi- 
nated. Thus armed, the doctor can make 
arrangements for a therapeutic abortion 
(known as a dilatation and curettage—or 
“D. and C.”). Under good hospital con- 
ditions, a D. and C. on a pregnant woman 
is considered “minor, but tricky,” costs 
from $75 to $125. The difficulty is that 
the psychiatrist may find the patient per- 
fectly normal and refuse to certify the 
need for therapeutic abortion. 

Then, if the woman is determined 
enough, she can usually find a sympathetic 
doctor. He will not perform the abortion 
himself, but knows someone (usually 
nameless, usually located in a nameless 
suburb) who will. This procedure is in- 
estimably more dangerous and expensive; 
the criminal abortionist’s average price is 
anywhere from $400 to $2,000. Other 
women “take a trip” to Finland, Sweden 
or Norway (where laws provide for abor- 
tion on three grounds: medical, human- 
itarian and eugenic), to Mexico or Puerto 
Rico (where abortions are as illegal as in 
the U.S., but much simpler to arrange), 
or to Japan (where abortion is completely 
legal on all grounds). 

New Leniency. The American Law In- 
stitute, which has worked for ten years on 
the model penal code for the U.S., calls 
for a drastic revision of present abortion 
law. The institute’s proposed abortion 
statute would make abortion legal if the 
doctors are convinced that 1) grave im- 
pairment of the physical or mental health 
of the mother is involved, 2) the child 
would be born with a serious mental or 
physical defect, or 3) the pregnancy was 
the result of rape or incest. Opposition to 
this new liberalized view of abortion is 
strong: nearly every religion opposes abor- 
tion in one degree or another, and the 
Roman Catholic Church flatly considers 
it murder. 

The American Medical Association, 
which has formulated no stand on any 
proposed abortion legislation nor seems 
likely to. considers the problem social 
rather than medical. Says A.M.A. Attor- 
ney Bernard Hirsh: “The Association rec- 
ommends that each doctor protect him- 
self from charges of illegal abortion by 
following the requirements set up by some 
states and most hospitals In states 
where it is illegal, it is unethical. In states 
where it is legal, the doctor must be 
guided by his own conscience.” 


CUSTOMS 
Give Me Llberty 


When Bell System executives grandly 
announced that all telephone exchange 
names would soon be replaced by seven- 
digit numbers in the name of progress 
(Time, May 11), they presupposed the 
blind acceptance of a benumbed and be- 
numbered public. They were wrong: the 
telephone company is now facing a minor 
rebellion. In San Francisco last week the 
Anti-Digit Dialing League was incorpo- 
rated to oppose “creeping numeralism.” 
And an anti-digit patriot in Santa Rosa, 
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JON DRENNEIS 
SEMANTICIST HAYAKAWA 


What's human about 4155842301? 


unwilling to surrender one more word 
for three more numbers, cried: “Give me 
Liberty or take the blinking phone out.” 

Fitting Machines. The A.D.D.L. was 
born a month ago when a want ad by 
angry San Francisco Organizer Carl V. 
May rallied a band of bitter anti-digit 


men, including famed Semanticist S. I. 


Hayakawa of San Francisco State College. 
Soon San Francisco lapels were sprouting 
A.D.D.L. buttons. Polling its readers, the 
San Francisco Chronicle reported that 
two-thirds of the ballots were opposed 
to all-number dialing. Said Hayakawa: 
“These people are systematically trying to 
destroy the use of memory. They tell you 
to ‘write it down,’ not memorize it. Try 
writing a telephone number down in a dark 
booth while groping for a pencil, searching 
in an obsolete phone book and gasping for 
breath. And all this in the name of ef- 


ficiency! Engineers have a terrible intellec- | 


tual weakness. ‘If it fits the machine,’ they 
say, ‘then it ought to fit people.’ This 
is something that bothers me very much: 
absent-mindedness about people.” 
Guerrilla Methods. A.D.D.L. has 
quickly sprouted branches. In Los An- 
geles, one A.D.D.L. leader is Scientist 
Kent Gould, who complains, “We're all 
being reduced to numbers. Some place 
you've got to stop and take a stand.” At 
Indiana University, the A.D.D.L. chapter 
has turned to guerrilla warfare. Inter- 
preting the area code and seven digits as 
one huge number, they place calls by 
saying, “Operator, give me S. I. Hayakawa 
at four billion, one hundred fifty-five mil- 
lion, eight hundred forty-two thousand, 
three hundred and one.’ Growls Chapter 
Leader Frederick Litto, “If they want 
digits, we'll give them digits.” Litto’s 
men will also strike at the soft under- 
belly of the telephone company’s automa- 





The pure corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine 


CONTAINS LESS 
DATURATED FAT 


than the hydrogenated 
corn oil used in other 
leading margarines 





Most of the corn oil in other mar- 
garines is hydrogenated. That's a 
process that increases their satu- 
rated fat . . . and destroys impor- 
tant corn oil benefits. 


But pure liquid corn oil, the ma- 
jor ingredient in Mazola, is never 
hydrogenated. That’s why it con- 
tains Jess saturated fat—gives you 
more pure corn oil nutrition. 
This is another way of saying 
you get the full benefit of the poly- 
unsaturates in the corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine. They’re the 
wonderful nutritional elements you 
want in a corn oil margarine. 


mcm 
IN OOLDEN 


MAZOLA 


uaqu@ CORN 











Try light, golden delicious 
Mazola Margarine .. . you'll get 
the full benefit of pure liquid corn 

| oil in Mazola Margarine. 


tion by overpaying a few cents every | 


month with the hope of snarling the auto- 
mated bookkeeping system. 
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Love Letters to 
Rambler 





Chain-store owner 
Carl Terrill of Lo- 
cust Grove, Okla., 
drives over 200 
milesaday in super- 
vising his 4 stores 
Carl Terrill —keeps bookkeep- 

er-accurate records 
of his expenses. In writing about his 
Rambler Classic Station Wagon 
with overdrive—his 4th Rambler— 
he says: 


“IT’S MY 3ist NEW 
CAR—HAS LOWEST 
UPKEEP OF ALL!” 


"I drive my Rambler 200 miles 
a day. It has 40,000 miles 
on it now and has never been 
in a garage. And my gas 
mileage averages 24.7. In 
fact, figuring everything, 
my running expenses are only 
1%¢ a mile. That saves me 
enough to cover my Rambler 
payment each month! Anyone 
who watches his costs—and 
wants plenty of room—should 
drive a Rambler." 





























There’s room for six 6-footers in a 
Rambler Classic wagon. Huge cargo 
space inside 
—plus even 
more with 
the Roof- 
Top Travel 
Rack that’s 
standard at 
noextra 
cost. And you can get the ius of 
your life on this whole-family vaca- 
tion hauler—right now—at your 
Rambler dealer's! 





People who are sick 

? WANTED: and tired of working 
for other people! 

w@ Want to be your own boss? Over 14,000 ambitious 

@ men and women hove gone into the coin-operated 


WESTINGHOUSE Laundromat™ equipped business 
with the help of ALD, Inc. 


>. WESTINGHOUSE 
ri COIN-OPERATED 
it _, DRYCLEANING 
Je MACHINES, 


new coin-operated laundry and drycleaning stores. 
Our local sales representative hos a free, fact-filled 
brochure that could help get you started in this 
spore-time business while you maintain your pres- 
ent position or profession, Call or write today. 


s 

= 7045F di WESTERN AVENUE 
HICAGO 45, ILL. 

: ALD, Inc. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





HOLLYWOOD 
The Hexagon 


“Through cooperation we get a multi- 
million-dollar vehicle for worldwide prop- 
agation of a favorable military entity.” 

Who could plow words together like 
that but a Pentagon flack? What in the 
wild blue yonder is he talking about? 

He is talking about the importance of 
Hollywood as a branch of the armed serv- 
ices. Pictures about the military can touch 
off avalanches of enlistment. They polish 
the image, lift morale. A common soldier 
sees a movie and decides he’s Tab Hunter. 

But more or less since Director Darryl 
Zanuck drew widespread attention to his 
own invasion of Normandy, The Longest 
Day, by using troops from crisis-ridden 


Poor combat-fatigued 20th Century-Fox 
may lose The Battle of Leyte Gulf. The 
studio needs an obsolete cruiser, an obso- 
lete flattop and two obsolete submarines 
with deck guns. The Pentagon has refused 
to help with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Fol- 
low the Boys, even though M-G-M agreed 
to take out a scene that shows an admiral 
getting seasick. The Pentagon is, by and 
large, against comedies. 

When cooperation is given any more, 
strings of steel are attached. B-52s and 
KC-135s will be filmed for Universal- 
International’s A Gathering of Eagles, but 
the planes’ crews must be “in training” 
at the time. And Columbia's Flight from 
Ashiya (about the Air Rescue Service) 
has been bowdlerized at Pentagon insist- 


ence. In the original script, a paramedic 





Director ZANUCK & Brass aT European HQ (1961)* 
billions for defense, but not one extra cent for movies. 


Now it's 
Berlin (Time, Sept. 8), the Pentagon has 
been a house divided. Its low-ranking 


flacks and Hollywood liaison men are for 
giving Hollywood what it wants at all 
times—tanks, planes, ammunition, West 
Point, Annapolis, nuclear warheads, clas- 
sified information, bases overseas. But the 
Pentagon's Audio-Visual Division of the 
Directorate for News Services of the Pub- 
lic Affairs Division disagrees. It is now 
concerned about criticism from Congress, 
the source from which all that hardware 
flows. Word went out: billions for defense, 
not one extra cent for Hollywood. 

As filming proceeded last week in the 
Florida Keys on Warner Brothers’ PT 1009, 
Navy landing craft maneuvered around 
Munson Key and 20-mm. U.S.N. ammu- 
nition pah-pah-pahed in the air. But War- 
ner Brothers was paying for all the ammo 
and all the fuel for the ships. Moreover, 
where they once might have dragged old 
PT boats out of mothballs, the Navy re- 
fused. No PTs are on active service, so 
Warner Brothers had to build its own, 


says to an uncomprehending Arab girl: 
“T bet you'd be great in the sack.” 


“Seduction is absolutely against our 
policy,” said the Air Force. Cut. 
Meanwhile, 20th Century-Fox’s Field 


Marshal Zanuck was busy on the home 
front. Irritated by the rising sway of the 
stockbrokers who purged Fox President 
Spyros Skouras, Zanuck set himself up as 
a one-man Pentagon and declared war. 
Calling for a special meeting of the Fox 
board within 30 days, he said he would 
like to double the size of the board and 
hence dilute the brokers’ power. If he was 
given enough power, he hinted, he might 
consent to take over as president. Zanuck 
was the studio’s production boss until 
1956, left to form his own independent 
company, but has kept a Fox vice-presi- 
dency all the while, still owns 110,000 
shares of Fox stock, more than the com- 
bined personal holdings of all the pres- 


* With Cornelius Ryan, author of The Longest 


Day, while shooting for that film 
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ent board members, A creative man who 
knows how to make movies (The Grapes 
of Wrath, Gentleman’s Agreement), he 
says: “I don't mind being second-guessed 
by pros, but I don’t want to be second- 
guessed by amateurs.” 


THEATER 
Only the Smog 


If a dedicated New York theatergoer 
were to spend several seasons in Sing Sing 
and miss all the shows, where could he go 
to catch up? A short time ago, the answer 
was nowhere. Today it is Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles has become the U.S.’s sec- 
ond theatrical city, with more than go 
active theaters in operation. Many are 
occupied by road companies doing late 
successes from Broadway. Under the Yum- 
Yum Tree has been running in L.A. for 
40 weeks. Also last week the ex-con could 
see Critic’s Choice, The Best Man, Man in 
the Dog Suit, Ex Loves Opal, 
Venus Observed. Off Broadway has been 
generously represented with The Blacks, 
The Connection, The Zoo Story. 

Los Angeles’ theaters contain more than 
revivals of New York shows, however. 
Various university organizations—most 
notably John Houseman’s Theater Group 
at U.C.L.A.—present first-rate produc- 
tions of dramatic Elsewhere in 
the city, productions of As You Like It 
and Macbeth were on the boards last 
week. Most Los Angeles theaters are the 
small-capacity off-Broadway type (locally 
called “off Vine”) that run smoothly on 
three-quarters of a shoestring and will try 
anything 
make money, 


erybody 


classics. 


almost but a new play. Few 
Two small 
L.A. theaters recently reported box-office 
receipts of $1,000.000 between them over 


the past two seasons. 


but some coin it. 





struggling for 
stigma of cul- 
tural inferiority. Only the smog remains. 
\s a vote of confidence, Producer Da- 
vid Merrick will launch the long-awaited 
British musical Oliver at the Philharmon- 
ic Auditorium in August. And this year 
Playbill, which prints all Broadway pro- 
grams, started a Los Angeles edition. 


MOVIES 


Snow Is Four Letters 

As in the off-Broadway original, the film 
version of Jack Gelber’s junkie play, The 
Connection, goes for verisimilitude down 
to the last four-letter word. One word, a 
four-letter dysphemism 


Los Angeles has been 
years against smog and a 


for human excre- 
ment, occurs repeatedly, since in the con- 
text of Gelber’s story it is slang for “snow” 
—which is a euphemism for any narcotic. 

New York's Board of Regents tried to 
censor the four-letter word as obscene. 
Not so, ruled the Appellate Division of 
the New York State Supreme Court last 
week. The term is what the 
when they mean snow, and 





junkies use 


that makes it 


realism, as distinct from obscenity. 
Thus, Broadway movie audiences will 
soon be hearing the non-obscene word 





from inside the movie house—instead of 
just overhearing it in the alley outside. 
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Calories Do Count 


Calories Don’t Count, promised the 
book's catchy title, and overweight Amer- 
icans looking for a painless way to reduce 
took the promise literally. They ran the 
book's sales to more than a million copies 
in less than a year. Last week, in com- 
menting on a default decree, the U.S. 
Food & Drug Administration blasted the 
volume as full of false ideas, charged that 
it had been written and promoted to boost 





OBSTETRICIAN TALLER 
A ghostwriter got inspirational. 


the sales of worthless capsules of saf- 
flower oil. 

Nominal author of the book is Dr. Her- 
man Taller, 50, a Rumanian-born physi- 
cian who practiced obstetrics in Brooklyn 
and recently moved to Manhattan on the 
strength of his expanding royalties. But, 
said the FDA, publishers Simon & Schu- 
ster sent Taller’s manuscript to a free- 
lance sports writer, Roger Kahn, to be 
revised “in more of a mail-order inspira- 
tional technique.” The book absolved fat- 
ties of their guilt by crediting them with 
a metabolic abnormality. It exhorted 
them to eat as much as they wanted 
of most fat foods, especially those con- 
taining unsaturated fats (see following 
story). And it prescribed six capsules 
a day of safflower oil. 

What got Taller into trouble with the 
law was that first printings of the book in- 
cluded an endorsement of a specific manu- 
facturer of safflower oil (CDC capsules), 
and copies of the book were used to pro- 
mote the capsules. (They are now off the 
market, following FDA action.) In court 
proceedings, Dr. Taller refused to answer 
more than 50 questions about his finan- 
cial relationship with the corporation that 
manufactured the capsules. 

Said FDA Commissioner George P. 
Larrick: “This bestselling book was de- 
liberately created and used to promote 
these worthless safflower oil capsules for 
the treatment of obesity, cardiovascular 
diseases and other serious conditions. One 
of its main purposes was to promote the 
sale of a commercial product in which 
Dr. Taller had a financial interest.” To 
this, Simon & Schuster retorted: “There 
is nothing in the record which could pos- 
sibly support these vicious and irrespon- 
sible innuendoes.” 
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But Commissioner Larrick had more to 
say: “The book is full of false ideas, as 
many competent medical and nutritional 
writers have pointed out. Contrary to the 
book’s basic premise, weight reduction re- 
quires the reduction of caloric intake. 
There is no easy, simple substitute. Un- 
fortunately, calories do count.” 


Cholesterol Controversy 

On the hazards of obesity and the ne- 
cessity for counting calories, the medical 
profession is almost unanimous. On the 
dangers of cholesterol and its role in heart 
disease, doctors remain stubbornly divid- 
ed. In fact, says Manhattan’s Dr. Arthur 
M. Master, one of the foremost of U.S. 
cardiologists, the current preoccupation 
with cholesterol is one of the heart-health 
fads on which “the ablest and most repu- 
table physicians and scientists have dia- 
metrically opposed views.” 

The problem has been oversimplified 
for the layman, Dr. Master complains. 
Men with a lot of cholesterol in their 
blood tend to have heart attacks earlier 
in life than others. Though some foods 
contain readymade cholesterol, the body 
manufactures more of it from saturated 
fats in meat and dairy products. So the 
argument runs: Cut down on saturated 
fats in the diet, thus lowering the cho- 
lesterol level in the blood and reducing 
the danger of artery disease and heart 
attacks. 

Snacks or Squares? But the medical 
facts are not so straightforward as all 
that. Though cholesterol is found in dis- 
eased coronary arteries, it is not yet cer- 
tain whether cholesterol is the original 
cause of damage or a secondary invader. 
Many high-cholesterol men never have 
heart attacks at all. While doctors use the 
cholesterol level as a guide to the amount 
of fat in the blood, it is a crude and un- 
reliable measure: it varies with exercise 
and whatever drugs the patient may have 
taken; it depends on whether he has been 
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CarpDIoLocist MASTER 
Grandmother knew best. 


nibbling snacks or eating three meals a 
day. It changes with his emotional ten- 
sion (how worried is he about this test?), 
and even with the amount of tourniquet 
pressure on his arm when the nurse draws 
a blood sample. 

“Tt cannot be taken for granted,” Dr. 
Master told the American Medical As- 
sociation, “as many physicians and lay 
persons do, that lowering the blood choles- 
terol will reduce the incidence and mor- 
tality of coronary disease and coronary 
thrombosis. There is as yet no proof that 
a diet low in saturated fats, or a drop in 
the blood cholesterol, will prevent or in- 
fluence coronary disease.” Although the 
medical profession cannot yet make up 
its collective mind on these matters, Dr. 
Master gave much credit for pioneer re- 
search to Dr. Ancel Keys (TIME cover, 
Jan. 13, 1961) and the late Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, who founded New York City’s 
Anti-Coronary Club (former and poten- 
tial coronary cases). 

Meanwhile the mere hope that a 
change in diet will prolong life is filling 
U.S. kitchens and men’s stomachs with 
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Abs For OILS 
The doctors remain stubbornly divided. 
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Vineyard-rich, ruby-red Taylor New York State 
Burgundy adds glamour and glory to the moment... 
and to the menu, whether you're supping out 

under the sycamores . . . or by soft candlelight. For 
family meals, entertaining, or when you dine out, 
choose from Taylor’s famous array of wines. Ask 
your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 


AND YOULL 
LOVE IT ! 








The Big Difference may not show when 
you sign-up for car or home insurance 


But you'll see it plain 
when you have a loss! 





The Big Difference in insurance is fair payment, without red tape. 
the continuing, personal attention of Compare this service with what 
an independentinsurance agent. He's happens when you buy insurance 


free to be on your side when 
you have a claim because he 
represents not one but several 
insurance companies, 

He'll help you get prompt, 
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directly from some companies. 

Be sure you get The Big 
Difference in car and home 
insurance. Sign-up only where 


you see the Big “I” Seal. 
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about the total intake. Conservative Dr. 


Master adds a warning The ingestion 
of large amounts of poly-unsaturated 
acids is unnecessary and may act 


be harmful. 

Claims that a few capsules of safflower 
oil taken daily will stave off heart d 
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to meet a growing demand. 

Because hydrogenation of vegetable 
oils—to keep spreads and_ shortenings 
fresh and solid at kitchen temperature 
saturates them to varying degrees, Proc- 
ter & Ga 


dollars on research and on revamping its 


le Co. has spent millions of 





manutacturing 





process to bring out the 


¢ | t 


new Crisco, o! 25% saturated, 44% to 
50% neutral mono-unsaturated, and the 
rest poly-unsaturated. New Crisco, says 
P. & G., has double the linoleic acid of 
the old formula and of competing brands 
as well. General Mills, Inc. is marketing 
a safflower cooking oil named “‘Saff-o-life’ 
which, its ads say, is “38% higher in poly- 
unsaturates than any leading oil, even 
corn oil.” 

Point of Desperation. Many factors be- 
side the quantities of food and fats con 
sumed are important in regulating the 
body’s cholesterol level. So Dr. Master 
deplores overemphasis on diet. ‘““We have 





encountered people who have deprived 
themselves of foods they crave, almost 
to the point of desperation,” report Dr. 
Master and his colleague, Dr. Harry L. 
Jaffe. To avoid this situation, and to help 
their patients achieve philosophical 
equanimity,” they encourage people to 
relax and enjoy moderate amounts of but- 


at 





ter and cream and eggs. This is no 


different from Grandma’s injunction to 











eat “everything in moderation.” But to- 
day’s doctors add this advice to their pa- 
tients: leave the problems of cholesterol 


to the m 


cientists. 
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Finding out can be fun—socially. In packaging your product the process can be fatally expensive. As a CCA. . : a 
customer you can know what shoppers think of your package well in advance of its trial by market. We can (a 


you go ahead confidently. Thumbs down, back to the drawing board confidently. Reducing marketing hazards — 
| _is one way we speed your marketing cycle from the point of production to the decisive moment of purchase. i 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA a ee 
ery 


ask pointed questions of women in our 10,000-housewife Consumer Panel. We get pointed answers. Thumbs up, a 


















We’re used to questions like these at First 
National City Bank. They're typical of the 
hundreds we receive every year from all 
over the country, covering a wide range 
of business situations both domestic and 
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“Sales increase requires additional packing facilities. 


Do you know a cannery which can 
pack under our label?”’ 


foreign. As bankers, we welcome them. Because as bank- 
ers—not just a bank—we like to put our broad business 
experience to work in helping solve the problems of our 
customers. We’re fortunate in the vast volume of busi- 
ness-financial knowledge and experience which flows 
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“Increased demand for foreign hardwoods 
forces us to find new sources of supply. 
Can you help?” 


through our offices. Our work with the top 100 United 
States corporations (and most of the next 500) keeps us 
abreast of current business problems, as do our eighty- 
five branches in twenty-nine foreign countries. All this 
background is available to First National City customers. 














Is your business getting its share? If not, call on us more 
often. The thing we enjoy most about banking is apply- 
ing our experience with many businesses, to the job of 
helping your business prosper. . . “a wide breadth of 
business experience, brought to your business in depth.” 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


NEW YORK 
Our 150th Anniversary Year 
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Louis Renault was 21 when he built his first car. That 
was in 1898. He built it all by hand and it took him 3 
months to do it. Today we can turn out a new car every 
14 seconds in our modern factory in Flins, France (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Flan”’ as in ‘‘France’’). It’s automated beyond 
belief; 400 spot-welds at a crack, that kind of a thing. 

So what does all this automation mean to you? 
Money. What costs us less to build costs you less to 
buy. A '62 Dauphine, for instance, has a p.o.e. start- 
ing price of $1395. (The car in the picture below 
is a little more because it's a Dauphine Deluxe, 








The history of the automobile 
from 1898 to $1395 


with all-vinyl interiors, foam-padded bucket seats, the 
works.) Buy a Dauphine and you get a car that gives you 
up to 40 mpg. It’s got 4 doors, extraordinary in a car 
this size; a strong, unitized body, dip-painted so rust 
can't get at it; pert, fun-to-look-at-and-more-fun-to-be-in 
Paris style. And whether you buy a Dauphine, Dauphine 
Deluxe, Dauphine Gordini, or even our luxurious 
Caravelle, you're protected by a 12-month or 12,000 
mile warranty. Never in our 64 years of building 
great cars have we put more value into a Renault. See 
for yourself. See your Renault dealer, first chance. 


RENAULT 
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And a Damn Good Cook 


To the 721,000 readers of the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner, the week was both 
grim and racy. It was a week of murder, 
suicide, kidnaping, drowning, robbery, ac- 
cident, divorce—an ordinary week. The 
Herald-Examiner’s 40 reporters had once 
again discovered man’s plight and told of 
it with inky excitement and a taste of gore. 
Then, in the din and jangle of their city 
room, they had submitted their findings 





JULIAN WASSER 
City Eprror UNDERWOOD 
More than a curiosity. 


to City Editor Agness (“Aggie”) Under- 
wood, who at 59 ranks unrivaled as the 
Ma Parker of American journalism. 
Matronly and shrill, Aggie seems an 
anomaly in the Herald-Examiner’s man- 
nish, prankish city room. But in her 36 
years as a journalist (30 on the Herald- 
Examiner, 15 as its city editor), Aggie 
has kept such a muscular grip on the news 
of L.A.’s seamy side that no one thinks of 
the greying grandmother as an interloper 
in a man’s world. Years away from her rep- 
utation as the town’s best crime reporter, 
she still keeps up a running dialogue with 
the underworld that helps her paper to 
impressive scoops. It was Aggie to whom 
her pal Mickey Cohen gave the Johnny 
Stompanato-Lana Turner love letters. 
Aggie talks tough, works hard and lives 
simply to stay on top of her job. She is 
at her desk by 4 a.m. and in bed by sun- 
down, having spent eleven rapid hours 
coaching reporters, manning her battery 
of phones, shepherding stories into print. 
“T demand loyalty, hard work, enterprise 
—and above all, no lying,” she says stern- 
ly. “If a reporter is off on a bender while 
working, I want him to tell me so I can 
protect him, the story and the paper.” 
Aggie keeps her staff lively by occa- 
sionally firing blanks from a desk-drawer 
pistol, keeps the boys happy by throwing 
city-desk beer parties, keeps them loyal 
by sticking up for them. Her style has 
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brought happy results; the Herald-Exam- 
iner is thriving, and the paper is among 
the Hearst chain’s few solid moneymakers. 
On the city desk, Aggie was a curiosity 
at first—the nation’s only woman city edi- 
tor of a metropolitan daily. Aggie still re- 
tains that distinction, but now she is 
much more than a curiosity. Last week 
the National Federation of Press Women 
chose her “the most outstanding woman 
in journalism.” To this, proud Hobbyist 
Aggie added, with a gruff note of femi- 
ninity: “And a damn good cook, too.” 


Sheer Coincidence 

Publisher Otis Chandler’s Los Angeles 
Times has long been the West's proud and 
prosperous voice of conservatism. Presi- 
dent Philip Graham’s Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald is a lively advo- 
cate of the New Frontier. Last week the 
two papers announced that they are pool- 
ing their talents to form the first new 
U.S. news service since World War II. 
The partnership is both curiously distant 
and distinctly promising. 

The Times-Post service will offer its 
clients (18 papers so far) 10,000 to 
15,000 words a day, seven days a week, 
from well-staffed bureaus in Washington 
and California, plus twelve correspondents 
overseas (though none yet in Moscow, 
Southeast Asia or Africa). The Times will 
supply a quartet of excellent California 
political reporters, plus a fresh, enter- 
prising bureau in Washington; the Post 
offers first-rate foreign correspondents and 
a solid Washington staff. “We don’t ex- 
pect to compete with the A.P. and U.P.I.,” 
says the Post’s Alfred Friendly. “Where 
we fit in is supplementary coverage.” 

Both papers stoutly insist that the ex- 
panding national ambitions of the New 
York Times had nothing to do with the 
birth of the news service. But the Post 
has long been aware of the tall shadow 
cast from New York, and the service will 
start operating in October, on the very 
day the Times’s Los Angeles-based West 
Coast edition first appears in California 
cities. Says L.A. Times Managing Editor 
Frank McCulloch: “I know it looks bad, 
but I'll swear on a stack of Bibles it’s a 
sheer coincidence.” 


News But Not Heard 


In St. Louis last week, 20,000 readers of 
the morning Globe-Democrat were star- 
tled to find oddly doctored copies of the 
paper in their mail. Columns of blushing 
red duotone ran over news stories, pic- 
tures and ads, cutting some pages into 
bright mosaics, blanketing others in un- 
broken chromatic glory. In a prideful red 
banner across the top of Page One, the 
Globe deciphered the code: ALL THAT'S 
RED WASN'T ON THE AIR! 

For all its gimmicky hyperbole, the 
stunt was effective proof that news which 
rates newspaper space includes plenty that 
never gets on the air. Mailed out to ad- 
vertisers, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, bar- 
bers and beauticians with a letter from 





Publisher Richard Amberg, the colored 
copy of the Globe left readers to decide 
how well informed they could hope to be 
by relying on radio and television. 

For its one-day demonstration of com- 
parative news coverage, the Globe chose 
June 1. It monitored radio and televi- 
sion broadcasts from 5 p.m. until 1 a.m. 
(roughly the hours in which the day’s 
Globe was put together), then compared 
the middle-weight Globe (30 pages) with 
the broadcasters’ total coverage. The story 
the Globe chose for prime play ( Page One, 
column 8) covered a stock-market rally; 
on the air the story got near-equal play. 

But deeper into the paper, the red 
mounted: classified ads, stock prices, vital 
statistics and public notices were all red, 
along with the funnies, the editorials, fea- 
ture columns, crossword puzzle, horoscope, 
advice to the lovelorn and, of course, 
radio and television listings. 

It was simple news coverage that showed 
the brightest red and was the best excuse 
for the Globe’s campaign. Says the Globe’s 
public-relations man, George Carson, “It’s 
aimed strictly at radio and television. We 
want to sell the newspaper industry. We 
want to help all newspapers, even the 
Post-Dispatch.” No one at the Globe 
minded, though, that the campaign struck 
a glancing blow at the P-D’s radio and 
television affiliates, KSD and KSD-TV. 

The Globe (circ. 322,543) has long 


ALL THATS RED WASNT ON THE AIR!+ 
“ae SL Louis Globe-Memocral. =< 
Stock Market Advances Again: 
2-Day Total Tops Monday Loss 


Tue Guiose’s Pace ONE 
More than a gimmick. 


jousted with its broadcasting competitors, 
boasting that its editorial staff of 121 in- 
cludes more newsmen than all of Mis- 
souri’s radio and television stations to- 
gether employ. But in its excitement over 
the new campaign’s success, the Globe 
showed that it had not yet lost all faith in 
the air. Eager to tell St. Louis of the great 
things in store for newspaper readers, the 
Globe signed up for 266 radio and TV 
spots to shout its happy news. 
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Only in Los Angeles 

HEAVEN CAN Wait! screamed the 
eight-column headline on the sports page 
of the Los Angeles Times. ANGELS IN IST 
ON 4TH. Then a_ postscript: AND 
DODGERS, TOO, 

It was the Fourth of July, Independ- 
ence Day, the hallowed day on which 
baseball's league leaders traditionally be- 
come favorites to win the pennant,* and 
Angelenos could scarcely contain their 
pride. In Washington, D.C., the American 
League’s Los Angeles Angels swept a 
doubleheader from the Senators and edged 
a half game past the New York Yankees 
into first place. In Chavez Ravine, the 
National League’s Los Angeles Dodgers 
swept a doubleheader from the Philadel- 
phia Phillies, clung tenaciously to a half- 
game lead over the second-place San 
Francisco Giants. Not since 1956, when 
the Yankees and the old Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers tangled in the last of New York's 
“subway series,” had one baseball-crazy 
U.S. city had so much to cheer about. 

Who's That? That the talent-laden 
Dodgers sat atop the National League as- 
tonished no one. But the Angels were the 
shock of the year. They did not even exist 


until last season, when Cowboy-Singer 
Gene Autry (himself a Dodger fan) 
forked over $2,150,000 for a franchise 


and a crew of ballplayers unloaded by 
other American League clubs. Last year 
the Angels were lucky to win 7o games 
and finish eighth in the ten-team league. 
Most sportswriters picked them for eighth 
this season—and on paper, the estimate 
still looks generous. 





Because they usually do. Since troor, the 


American League leader on July 4 has won the 
pennant 41 
37 times 


times, the National League leader 
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The Angels are the second worst fielding 
team in the league. No Angel batter is 
hitting .300. The team roster reads like a 
page from Who's That? Centerfielder Al- 
bie Pearson is a §-ft. 5-in. shortie who 
hits a golf ball better than a baseball, and 
sings rock 'n’ roll on the side. Star Pitcher 
Bo (“No Hit”) Belinsky is an unrecon- 
structed pool shark. A retread catcher 
plays leftfield, and the Angels’ double-play 
combination has toiled for a grand total of 
16 other clubs. Manager Bill Rigney was 
sacked by the Giants, and General Man- 
ager Fred Haney was fired by the St. 
Louis Browns and the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

The Angels do have some cause to crow. 
Outfielder Leon Wagner leads the league 
in home runs (24) and RBIs (63), and 
Second Baseman Bill Moran (lifetime av- 
erage: .242) is batting .295, has already 
knocked in more runs than in his three 
previous big-league seasons put together. 
But more important, the Angels have a 
special spirit—the camaraderie of the con- 
demned. They call themselves “The Un- 
believables,” and the more unbelievable, 
the better. “We always take the gamble,” 
says Manager Rigney. “For instance, we 
have eleven pitchers, and we use them all 

—maybe all in one day. What the heck? 

We play strictly for today. It may rain 
tomorrow.” Living for the moment, the 
Angels are living well: they have been 
permanent residents of the first division 
for more than a month. 

"They Killed Us." Hardly anybody se- 
riously expects the Angels to stay on top 
of the American League (though nobody 
expected them to get there, either). but 
nearly everybody in Los Angeles expects 
the Dodgers to run away with the Na- 
tional League flag. The Dodgers have 
everything: speed, power, and the best 
pitching staff in the majors. Between 
them, Shortstop Maury Wills and Center- 
fielder Willie Davis have stolen 64 bases. 
Leftfielder Tommy Davis is on top of 
the National League in batting (.345). 
hits (119) and RBIs (88). So devastat- 
ingly deep is the talent that the Dodger 
farm clubs would give most big-league 





Dopcer Kovrax 
Nothing; everything; and both first on the Fourth. 





teams a tussle. “Don’t send that B squad 
of yours over to play my Mets again,” 
Casey Stengel griped loudly to a Dodger 
executive last spring. “Nobody ever heard 
of those kids, but they killed us.” 

In Don Drysdale and Sandy Koufax, 
the Dodgers have the best pair of front- 
line pitchers since Warren Spahn and 
Johnny Sain (“Spahn and Sain, and a day 
of rain”) hurled the Boston Braves to a 
National League pennant in 1948. For 
the first time. Righthander Drysdale has 
put a lid on his volcanic temper, and with 
a halfway mark of 15 wins, four‘losses, he 
is aiming for a 30-game season. Koufax 
has won fewer games (twelve), but he 
is even sharper: his earned-run average 
(2.26) is the lowest in the National 
League. He averages eleven strikeouts a 
game, and just for good measure, fort- 
night ago Koufax pitched a_ no-hitter 
against the New York Mets. 


Off on a Breeze 

Sailing is one sport in which an athlete 
is supposed to improve with age. Corneli- 
us Shields, the grand master of U.S. sail- 
ing, is 67, and he insists: “I learn some- 
thing new each day.” At 40, Emil (“Bus”) 
Mosbacher is practically a prodigy. Yet 
last week, as the America’s Cup 12-meter 
trials got under way in the wind-rippled 
waters off Newport. R.I., Mosbacher 
turned in a performance that would be 
difficult for anyone to beat. As skipper of 
Weatherly, a good, but never before great 
yacht, Mosbacher drove her to four bril- 
liant victories in a row against the rough- 
est competition U.S. yachting could offer. 
Eventually, he lost to Columbia, the 1958 
America’s Cup champion, and then, by 
a close 43 sec., to Nefertiti, the highly 
touted newcomer designed by Marblehead 
Sailmaker Ted Hood. But before that he 
had humbled Columbia once, Easterner 
twice, and soundly trounced Nefertiti by 
5 min. 43 sec. 

So Many Ifs. In winning, Mosbacher 
showed the kind of daring that would be 
foolhardy in another sailor, At one point 
he drove Weatherly through an op -o- 
nent’s windless lee in a maneuver about as 
difficult, wrote one reporter, “as driving 
a golf ball through a wall.”” But sailors 
have come to expect that of blocky Bus 
Mosbacher. A master strategist, famed for 
his starts, Mosbacher likes to think of 
himself as a quarterback, figuring the odds 
against every gamble. “A sailing race.” he 
says, “is like a football game: the quar- 
terback must watch everything—not just 
the end to whom he’s going to pass. If it’s 
rough, you must watch the sea. If it’s 
fluky, you must watch for direction 
changes, keep an eye on the cat’s-paws. 
You must watch the balance of the boat 
and trim the sails. The scene is always 
changing; every puff of wind means some- 
thing in relation to your opponent.” 

The son of a New York and Texas 
oilman, Mosbacher started sailing at four, 
in a cat-rigged, flat-bottomed shell boat. 
“T used to think it was great fun to turn 
the boat over,” he says, “until everybody 
stopped helping me right it again.” At 
17, Mosbacher won the junior champion- 
ship of Long Island Sound, went on to 
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SKIPPER MOSBACHER AT THE 


A flatter keel, a trimmer 
sweep the International Class champion- 
ships and just about everything else in 
sight. In 1958, the first time he ever 
handled a big, 12-meter America’s Cup 


yacht, Bus took venerable Vim—oldest 
(by 19 years) boat in the U.S. trials 

all the way to the finals before he 
was nosed out by Corny Shields and 


Briggs Cunningham in Columbia. Last 
summer, he signed on as skipper of Chan- 
dler Hovey’s Easterner, a boat that had 
not won a single race in the 1958 trials; 
with it, he beat Columbia and Weath- 
erly his first time at the helm. But 
when Owner Hovey would not give him 


a free hand to select a crew for this 
summer's trials, Mosbacher quit and 
joined Henry Mercers four-year-old 


Weatherly. 

Stripped to the Bone. The HW eatherly 
that Mosbacher piloted last week was not 
the same sluggish boat that wound up 
ahead of only hapless Eusterner in 1958. 
Her stern overhang had been lopped off; 
she had a new, flatter keel that was de- 
signed to point her mast higher (to take 
advantage of steadier breezes that blow 
well above the water), make her faster 
beating to windward. Racing boats are 
like racing the lighter they are, 
the faster they are—and Weatherly was 
stripped to the bone. Halyard and lift 
winches were removed from the mast and 
fastened to the deck. Unnecessary bulk- 
heads, deck rails, and the masthead wind 
indicator (weight: about 2 Ibs.) were 
gone. Even a beer cooler and a wooden 
pipe rack were sacrificed for speed. 

In last week's shakedown trials, Weath- 
erly made it all look worthwhile—up 
wind or down, in light breezes and heavy 
weather. The final trials to choose the 
boat that will defend the America’s Cup 
against Australia’s Gretel were still a 
month away, but Weatherly and Bus 
Mosbacher had sent the races off to a 
whistling start. 


cars 
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ond a brilliant strategist. 


Spinning for a Slam 


Pro tennis has been good to Amateur 
Rod ("The Rocket”) Laver: it has lured 
away everyone who might make the nim- 
ble Australian redhead work up a sweat 
on the courts. For years, Lefthander Lav- 
er, 23, labored as a B-team scrub on the 
great Down Under squads that dominated 
amateur tennis, taking his lumps regularly 
from such talented first-stringers as Lew 
Hoad, Ken Rosewall and Ashley Cooper. 
Even after the varsity turned pro, Laver 
could not seem to win the big ones: he 
lost twice in the finals at Wimbledon 
twice more at Forest Hills. But this year 


The Rocket is finally off the pad. He 
swept the Australian and French singles 
titles. and on Wimbledon’s famed center 


court last week he needed only 53 min. 
to crush his unseeded countryman Martin 
Mulligan, 6-2. 6-2, 6-1, for his third na- 
tional championship of the year. Only the 
U.S. championship at Forest Hills in Sep- 
tember stands between Laver and a 
“grand slam” of amateur tennis’ four top 
tournaments, a feat accomplished only 
once before, in 1938, by the U.S.’s Don 
Budge. 

Short (5 ft. 8 in.) and bowlegged, Rod 
Laver is not in the same bracket with 
Don Budge. The son of a Queensland 
sheepherder, he is temperamental. easily 
thrown off stride by the bad breaks of a 
match. He lacks the cannonlike power of 
a Hoad or the dexterity of a Rosewall. 
Instead, he relies on craftiness and a 
unique ability to reset his wrist in mid- 
stroke—just before contact with the ball 

that permits him to hit the ball flat. 
give it top spin, or impart a low-bouncing 
underspin. At Wimbledon last week. ev- 
erything worked. and the ball acted as if 
it had corners. “No one could have lived 
with Laver today,” said Australian Team 
Manager Alf Chave, after Laver’s victory 
in the finals. “Mulligan’s only chance 





would have been to go out and buy a 
rifle.” 

If Laver’s victory was a personal tri- 
umph, it was also a national disaster for 
the U.S.. which failed to get a man past 
the quarterfinals. All four semifinalists at 
Wimbledon last week were Australians. 
Only in the ladies’ division did the U.S. 
shine. Unseeded Billie Jean Moffitt 
knocked off Australia’s top-seeded Mar- 


garet Smith in the tournament's biggest 
upset (Time. July 6), went all the way 


to the quarter finals before losing to Brit- 
ain’s Ann Haydon. And in the finals, San 
Antonio's No.8-seeded Karen Hantze Sus- 
man, 19 years old and recently married, 
made short work of Czechoslovakia’s Vera 
Sukova. 6-4. 6-4, while her proud hus- 
band, a college student, watched happily 
from the stands. 


Who Won 
> Al Oerter, 25 
medal winner; the discus throw in the 
U.S.-Poland track meet, with a heave of 
204 ft. 104 in.. breaking Russian Vladimir 
Trusenev’s world record by 2 ft. 8 in. The 
U.S. won the meet, 131-81. 
> Murle MacKenzie Lindstrom. 23. a 
little-known Florida professional golfer 
the U.S. Women’s Open at Myrtle Beach 
S.C., with one of the highest 72-hole 
scores (301) ever to win the 17-year-old 
tournament, Without a single victory to 
her credit in six years on the women’s 
tour, Mrs. Lindstrom trailed the leader 
by six strokes after the first round and 
seemed out of it again. But she steadied 
in the next two rounds, fired a sharp last- 
round 73 in the rain to win by two strokes 
from Jo Ann Prentice and Ruth Jessen. 
Defending Champion Mickey Wright 
wound up tied for fourth with 306. 
> Soviet Russia's smooth-stroking crews: 
the annual Independence Day regatta. in 
a sweep of all three international events 
single sculls, double sculls and the eight- 
oared race—before a crowd of 50,000 lin- 
ing the banks of the 2,000-meter course 
on Philadelphia’s Schuylkill River. 


two-time Olympic gold 








WIMBLEDON WINNERS LAverR & SUSMAN 
Australia had men; the U.S. had girls. 
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47 major tournaments in 1961. 
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Riviera Symphony 

The fact that it was given on July 5th 
was not the only unusual feature of last 
week's Independence Day concert on the 
hangar deck of the carrier /ndependence 
off Cannes. The ship’s jet engine noise 
absorbers were so effective that the music 
of the Monte Carlo Opera Orchestra had 
to be amplified. And the ventilators made 
such a racket that they had to be turned 
off, leaving Conductor Louis Frémaux and 
Guest Soprano Teresa Stich-Randall to 
dissolve in perspiration. 

But the program. a bouillabaisse of 
Copland, Gershwin, Kern, Victor Herbert 
Leonard Bernstein and Giuseppe Verdi, 
was an unqualified success. When the 
orchestra broke bouncily into the score of 
West Side Story, even the guests of honor 
Prince Rainier and Princess Grace, could 
not help tapping their feet. Despite the 
hazards of the location and the hack- 
neyed nature of the music, the long con- 
cert was one more demonstration that 
under 40-year-old Conductor Frémaux the 
once-moribund Monte Carlo Orchestra is 
fast becoming one of Europe's most 
gifted ensembles. 

In its palmy years, from 1890 to 1925. 
the Monte Carlo gave the world premiéres 
of major works by Berlioz. Ravel, Fauré 
Honegger. Poulenc and Milhaud, attract- 
ed the famed Diaghilev Ballet. More re- 
cently it had become little more than a 





second-rate casino group catering to the 
international gambling set. Then, six years 
ago, in an effort to alter the popular 
frivolous image of Monte Carlo as a play- 
boy playground, Rainier set out to re- 
furbish his concert orchestra. His first 
and canniest—move was to hire ex-French 
Foreign Legion Officer Frémaux. 
People & Wars. Frémaux had come 
back to civilian life from a Legion tour of 
duty in Algeria just as Rainier | 
ductor hunting. Born in northern France 
Frémaux had studied piano briefly at 
Valenciennes Conservatory before World 
War II sent him into the Maquis. He 
went to St.-Cyr military academy at war's 
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PIERRE MAN 


Conpuctor FREMAUX AT REHEARSAL 


or Monte Carlo. 


end, served in Indo-China under General 
LeClerc. The experience, he thinks, was 
not altogether foreign to a musical career 
“T learned a lot from my years in Indo- 
China; it was my discovery of the world; 
I saw people and wars.’ He was tempted 
to become a career Legion officer. but fi 
nally decided to return to music. resigned 
his commission and entered the Paris Con- 
servatory In 1949. 

Frémaux at first wanted to compose 
but decided that it did not give him 
enough chance to “exteriorize myself.” He 
turned to conducting and graduated with 
the conservatory’s Premier Prix for lead- 
ing an orchestra. An offer from an inde- 
pendent record company to make record- 
ings of 18th century French music led 
Frémaux to his first Grand Prix du Disque 
(in 1953) and gave him a national repu- 
tation. But when he was called back to 
the Legion in 1956 for duty in Algeria, he 
had yet to show what he could do in a 
permanent conducting post. 

Profile & Performance. His first step 
in Monte Carlo was to clear out the dead- 
wood: he got rid of aging, second-rate 
musicians and built an orchestra with an 
average age of only 37. Frémaux upped 
salaries, extended the orchestra season to 
eleven months, introduced a cycle of sum- 
mer concerts in Rainier’s Grimaldi Palace 
that now attracts such guest performers as 
Bernstein, Van Cliburn, Artur Rubinstein. 
It was only after three years of arduous 
drilling that Frémaux felt he was ready to 
tour with his orchestra—with a repertory 
that leans heavily on 18th century French 
music, the Russian and German romantics 
and “Mediterranean music’ ’—the music ot 
Italy and Spain. 

A trim athletic man who moves grace- 
fully on the podium, Frémaux seems to 





mesmerize female concertgoers with so 
of the matinee idol appeal of a Bernstein 
or a Von Karajan. If his orchestra con- 
tinues to improve (he does not think it 
will reach its peak for another several 
years), Frémaux plans to try out his ap- 
peal in the U.S.—hopefully, in the winter 
of 1964. 
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A significant dialogue on the state of the U.S. 


**Dear 
Mr. President:” 


T A RECENT State Dinner at the White House, 
President John F. Kennedy and Banker David 
Rockefeller fell into conversation on the state of the U.S. 
economy. The President asked Mr. Rockefeller to put 
forth his views in a personal letter. 

A few days ago the President told Lire that this exem- 
plified the kind of serious “dialogue” he wants to have 
with businessmen. Lire has obtained the consent of the 
President and Mr. Rockefeller to publish the letter and 
the President’s reply. 

Together, these letters clarify many recent actions of 
the administration and the reactions of the business com- 
munity. They provide thoughtful guidance on such per- 
plexing questions as: 

What is causing the alarming drain on U.S. gold? 

Is there any chance that we will devalue the dollar? 

Does foreign aid threaten our own 
economic stability? 

Can taxes be reduced while government 
expenditures increase? 

Should we curb overseas investment? Tourist 
spending? Imports? 
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“Dear David:” 


Is a thorough overhaul of the nation’s tax system in 
planning stage? When does it go into 
operation? 

Should “foreign aid” nations be forced to buy 
American whatever the cost? 


Are our allies likely to increase their share 
of joint defense costs? 
Will we show another deficit in foreign payments 
this year? 
Can we cut down military expenditures abroad? 
Do we need a reduction in corporate income tax? 


No one could exactly agree with both David Rockefeller 
and the President on what ails the economy, nor on the 
cure. But everyone who reads these letters will be better 
able to enter the dialogue knowledgeably and seriously. 
This is what the President wants every citizen to do. 

The letters appeared in LiFr’s 
issue of July 6th. If a copy is not 
handy, write for reprints to Lirr, 
Box 675, Radio City Station, New 
York 19. 
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The New Westerns 


Ride the High Country. Grey is the 
color of the hero's hair. He helped bring 
law and order to the West, but civiliza- 
tion has made the former marshal ( Joel 
McCrea) obsolete. Then he gets the offer 
of man’s work: bankers in the town of 
Hornitos want him to pick up and trans- 
port gold along lonely trails from a new 
strike in the High Sierras at a place can- 
didly christened Coarse Gold. He runs 
across another ex-lawman (Randolph 
Scott), who is picking up pennies as a 
carnival sharpshooter. Scott agrees to go 
along. and suggests a third partner, a 
sassy, fist-fast, trigger-quicker kid (Ron- 
ald Starr). The trio shortly becomes a 
quartet, as a naive but personable girl 
(Mariette Hartley) decides to swap the 
whip-hand threats of her religious zealot 
father for the ring-finger promises of a 
beau up at Coarse Gold. 

The camp is squalid—its only purity 
the snow, its only building a brothel. The 
beau is not squalid, but his three brothers 
are, and they clearly expect to share com- 
munal marital privileges. When the terri- 
fied bride decamps on her wedding night 
and rejoins the gold-guarding trio, the 
shooting begins. The good-guy 
bad-guy struggle is dramatically tangled 
1 intensified by the fact that Scott and 
Starr have intended all along to either 
sweet-talk or pistol-silence McCrea out 
of the gold. 

This story could have been sheer slum- 
gullion, but under Sam Peckinpah’s taste- 
ful direction it is a minor chef-d’oeuvre 
among westerns. Shot near California's 
Mammoth Lakes, the film owes much of 
its beauty to nature. The camera hovers 
with loving grace over limpid, mirror- 
bright pools, trees like green-hooded 
knights, and the rumpled grandeur of blue- 
blanketed mountains. Ride the High Coun- 
try has a rare honesty of script, perform- 
ance and theme—that 
gift but a quest. In the unhurried tempo 
of their speech, their ease of bearing, the 
firm-lipped gravity of their faces. Actors 
McCrea and Scott give the action strength 
and substance. The western has always 
been a stance as well as a story, and when 
actors with the unforced dignity of Mc- 
Crea and Scott go. the old breed of west- 
ern will go with them. 


serious 





an 





goodness is not a 


Lonely Are the Brave. Grim, stinking 
trailer trucks, the mechanistic behemoths 
of progress. thunder blindly along the 
highway. Near the white line dividing 
traffic. a high-strung horse skitters, rears 
and neighs in the kind of wild-eyed terror 
and anguish that gives to the 
horse in Guernica. The symbolic question 
is clear: Is the untamed free spirit an 
outlaw that must learn to toe the white 
lines of the modern world or perish? 

Like Ride the High Country, Lonely 
Are the Brave is about a Westerner whom 
civilization has made an anachronism. 
The film is a western in spirit and setting 
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Picasso 


but not in theme. Kirk Douglas plays a 
weatherbeaten cowpoke with mighty few 
cows left to poke. He is a loner, a maver- 
ick with a fence complex 
everywhere and hates them always. When 
he finds that an old pal is behind one— 
in jail—Douglas gets drunk, tangles with 
a barroom psycho, and manages to be 
thrown into the same hoosegow. He pro- 
hacksaw some time off his 
friend's two-year sentence. But the pal 
has been tamed by a wife and child, and 
Douglas makes the jailbreak alone. 
After that the movie becomes a man- 
hunt, as the cowboy fugitive rides, tugs 
curses and coaxes his horse Whisky up 
and up through cruel ridge country to- 
ward the hoped-for haven of an immense 
stand of forest. The machines close in 
again, but a rifle can still foil a helicopter 


he sees fences 


poses to 
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SY FRIEDMAN 
Kirk DovcGtas 
Stance as well as a story. 


and a rifle butt can stun a stupid, pur- 
suing jail guard. 

The sheriff (Walter Matthau) who 
heads the manhunt is not stupid, but a 
humane and humorous man who admires 
his adversary’s gallantry at the same time 
that he pities his folly. Matthau is an ac- 
tor of magnetic presence and great comic 
flair. In this film he looks like a young 
Robert Benchley and sounds almost as 
amusing. In a role that calls for him to be 
someone, rather than to act something, 
Kirk Douglas is totally and movingly 
convincing. Philip Lathrop’s camera work 
has harsh dramatic clarity and Jerry 
Goldsmith's score just the right mixture 
of nostalgic balladry and percussive ten- 
sion, and even when the hand of ironic 
coincidence seems to overshape a scene or 
two, Dalton Trumbo’s script is refreshing- 
ly tart and literate. Pooling their skills, 
they have fashioned a film of distinction 
and signed it with honor. 


° ° 
Kingdom of Crime 

The Concrete Jungle is a strange, taut, 
jagged British crime movie. Its cool, bop- 
py jazz score composed by Johnny Dank- 
worth surcharges the action, and at the 
same time keeps saying. with ironic non- 
chalance, “Tomorrow we die.” Robert 
Krasker’s camera work is broodingly deso- 
late outdoors, stiflingly claustrophobic in- 
doors, emphasizing always the jumpy, 
fragmented quality of modern existence. 

What is most potently fascinating in 
Jungle is also most subtle: U.S.-born 
Director Joseph Losey’s vision of the 
world of crime as a self-contained uni- 
verse without external points of reference. 
Normal society judges and humanizes it- 
self from ethical and spiritual vantage 
points that are above society. The terror 
of criminal society, as Losey presents it. 
is that it is a kingdom of one-eyed men, 
whose lack of ethical depth perception 
prevents them from seeing, knowing, or 
redeeming themselves. 

The criminal-hero marked for destruc- 
tion is a tight-lipped swaggering cock of 
the prison walk named Johnny Bannion 
(Stanley Baker). Even Chief Warder Bar- 
rows (Patrick Magee) caters to Bannion. 
Indeed, Losey’s knowing development of 
the prison’s internal and external linkup 
of influence peddling helps to strengthen 
his portrait of the criminal’s hermetically 
sealed environment. 

Johnny gets out on parole. First night 
his cronies celebrate with a little cory- 
bantic in which gangster cuties are sent 
slithering across tables, sofas and floors as 
casually as spilled drinks. Johnny finds a 
nude Continental bunny (Margit Saad) 
in his own bed, and after that night she 
sticks as close to him as a_ birthmark. 
He has a bigger caper in mind, lifting 
£40,000 from a race track. To the synco- 
pated beat of the score, the job goes off 
with tingling finesse. In a bleak, snow- 
bitten field, Johnny digs a hole and buries 
his loot: two reels later, when the crime 
syndicate crushes him, it proves to be his 
grave. The sound track mourns and mocks 
him with the teasing, empty sensuality of 
a saxophoney prison-ballad blues. 
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No gentlemen admitted without white jackets. 


This is the anteroom of American 
Airlines’ Gyro Overhaul Shop in Tulsa. 

Everyone who enters the shop wears 
a special white jacket so that not even 
lint from clothes gets into the air. 

The temperature is kept at 74° and 
the humidity at 45%. All the air is 
filtered through a water bath. If you 
could ventilate your home this way, 
you'd almost never have to dust. 

It's under these conditions that every 


part of an Astrojet’s gyroscope is re- 
moved, cleaned and overhauled. 

Why such care? The gyro corrects 
the plane's pitch, roll and yaw, much 
as your inner ear does for you. 

Its heart is a rotor. And with every 
overhaul, we replace every bearing in 
it, even though every one may still be 
as good as new. 

And when it's all back together, bal- 
anced and calibrated, we run the gyro 





Astrojet is a Service Mark of American Airlines, Inc. 





from 12 to 24 hours to ‘‘wear in” the 
new bearings so that they fit exactly 
as the original ones did. 

Now, a pilot can do a gyro’s work 
himself. It isn’t a vital part. But it's 
typical of the care everything gets on 
an Astrojet. It takes 2,400 men to man 
our Tulsa Base and some $50,000 
to overhaul just one plane. 

Nice thing to think about the next 
time you're taking a trip. 
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The Hinterside of Life 


One day in 1944, a ragged column of 
Nazi conscripts marching toward Poland 
was suddenly startled when a middle-aged 
recruit dropped out of line, turned around, 
and started marching homeward at the 
same tempo. A sergeant barked at him to 
stop, but Painter Werner Gilles replied 
mildly and matter-of-factly, “That black- 
bird up in that tree just told me, ‘No, no, 
Gilles, this can come to no good.’” In 
time, Adolf Hitler's army psychiatrists 
sent Gilles back to the safety of civil- 
ian life, but for the painter the talking 
blackbird had been as real as the barking 
sergeant. 

Old friends of Werner Gilles, who died 
last year at the age of 66, recalled this 
story last week not to do his memory in- 
jury but simply to help explain the large 
retrospective on display at the Academy 
of Arts in West Berlin. The colors Gilles 
used were often crazy-quilt bright; but 
the apparent gaiety of his paintings is 
deceptive, for the glowing landscapes and 
childlike figures are always haunted. To 
Gilles, fantasy and reality were one and 
the same thing. Gilles was, says an old 
friend, “on everyday terms with the hin- 
terside of life.” 

Every Shadow a Dragon. Until he be- 
gan winning praise and prizes a few years 
ago, Gilles was one of the most chronical- 
ly unsuccessful painters of his generation 
—and also one of the most enigmatic. He 
had been a favorite pupil of Lyonel 
Feininger at the Bauhaus. yet he showed 
no trace of Feininger’s misty geometry. 
As a colorist, Gilles was a descendant of 
the expressionists; he also borrowed from 
Klee, Miré, Munch, and even Picasso. 
But his way of looking at things was al- 
ways his own. He did not paint mountains, 
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GILLEs’ “FISHERMEN” 
As lonely as the gods. 


but their inner anatomy; he could see 
demons in the cheeriest of scenes, could 
find menace lurking inside the most ordi- 
nary object. His world was like the nurs- 
ery of an overimaginative child to whom 
every fleeting shadow on the wall is a 
dragon or a ghost. 

He spent half of almost every year on 
the Mediterranean island of Ischia. His 
Ischia landscapes are among his best 
works, but they were more the landscapes 
of a dream than of nature. No sun 


bathed them; they seemed to be lit from 
within. And sometimes a tree or a moun- 
tainside would take on the shape of a 
bird, a face or a giant eye. Gilles painted 








PAINTER GILLES 
As real as the sergeant. 


Ischia’s fishermen, but they were as lonely 
as his gods, as tortured as his Ophelia 
and Lear. Whatever his subject, it was 
thick with melancholy. 

Gilles loved music, Rimbaud and Ver- 
laine. He suffered from occasional bleed- 
ing of the palms, probably caused by the 
turpentine he used while at work. It is 
said that he drank at least three liters of 
wine after dinner. But the wine never 
dimmed his eye or dulled his fantasies. He 
would return from an afternoon of paint- 
ing and quietly announce. “I have been 
talking to the butterflies.” Or he would 
report, on arising in the morning. “I spent 
the whole night with the Devil.” He never 
lost his grip on reality, but it was obvious 
that he had access to another world. 


Tantalizing Glimpse 

Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, the Most 
Reverend Father in God, Archbishop of 
York and Lord Chancellor of England, 
was, next to King Henry VIII, the most 
powerful man in the realm. But he was 
also still the poor boy from Ipswich who 
had constantly to prove himself. It was 
only natural, therefore, that when he de- 
cided to establish a private residence just 
outside London. it should be the most 
sumptuous one in the land. In 1514, he 
picked a site a few miles down the Thames 
from London. There stood a small manor 
belonging to the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, In time, the manor 
became the great palace of Hampton 
Court. 

Since Wolsey’s day the place has under- 
gone several transformations, notably at 
the hands of Sir Christopher Wren a cen- 
tury and a half later. Wren remodeled it 
for his royal masters, William and Mary. 
But Wolsey’s apartments are still there, 
and it is said that sometimes at night His 
Eminence can be heard opening and shut- 
ting doors. This summer the thousands 
of tourists who descend upon Hampton 
Court can get something of the flavor of 
Wolsey’s and Henry VITI’s day, as the re- 
sult of an elaborate restoration job per- 
formed by the Ministry of Works (see 
color), But the restoration has also given 
the art world an extra dividend: in restor- 
ing the 16th century paintings, the min- 
istry uncovered some rare and priceless 
specimens from the 15th. One official has 
called them as exciting as the Leonardo 
cartoon owned by the Royal Academy. 

A Sybarite's Passion. As far as histori- 
ans know, Cardinal Wolsey was his own 
chief architect. and he certainly spared 
neither his talent nor his energies. When 
he had finished, Hampton Court probably 
covered eight acres of land. contained 
1,000 rooms, was the largest single struc- 
ture built in England since the days of the 
Romans. The cardinal emnloyed 2.500 
artisans and laborers. filled the place with 
ornaments and vessels of gold and silver, 
covered the beds and furnishings with the 
costliest silks. He had, in fact, a Sybarite’s 
passion for finery, and he let it be known 
that he was not averse to accepting “offi- 
cial” gifts. At one point, when the Vene- 
tian government was pressing for some 
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Giant presses in plants in five cities print TIME each week for 2,700,000 TIME-reading families in the U. PRs 
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DIMENSION - 


TIME is, above all, a magazine written to be 
read. But here in TIME, color often adds an 
extra dimension to the news—in the edito- 
rial pages and on the advertising pages. 


Week after week, TIME brings you editorial 
full color: architecture in color. . . business 
and industry in color ...art, theater, science, 
the world in color. (In fact TIME is the only 
news magazine to run editorial four-color.) 


Week after week, leading companies bring 


you page after page of advertising in full . 


color: places to go...things to buy...services 
to use... corporations to invest in. (More 
than one out of every three of the advertising 
pages in TIME are in full color.) 


Whenever color can enrich the ideas and in- 
formation TIME offers, it is there —a divi- 
dend to catch your eye, quicken your interest, 
heighten your enjoyment of the pages of TIME. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF 





Gen. Basil Duke arrives in New York at the end of the Civil War 


General Duke had fought till the last, but now the war was over. Before returning home he visited 


New York, where friends held a reception in his honor, Old Crow quite naturally would 


be served, as Duke esteemed it “the most famous ever made in Kentucky.’ 





ry . James Crow created his bourbon 
Demise Taste the , 


masterpiece 127 years ago—and 


f * history beat a path to his door. 
—_, C sreatness Today, as for years past, Old Crow 
/OLD crow . ? is bought by more Americans 
O f ! 1 i we t OLric than any other bourbon. Lighter, 
[sercay eres milder, 86 proof and magnifi- 


, —— <a = xy =. Te y ma ed, it is unequalled 
i ¥ilinine 7 _ Fg Derren ala cently matured, q 
5 : 463,96) iC ERMC) in smoothness and fine taste. 


today = lighter, milder 86 Proof 





$250 Reward is paid for documented Information relating prominent 19th Century Americans and Old Crow 








CARDINAL WOLSEY 
Sometimes he is heard at the door. 


trade concessions, its ambassador in Lon- 
don suggested that his superiors dispatch 
to Hampton Court 100 Damascene carpets 
at once. “To discuss the matter further 
until the cardinal receives his 100 carpets 
would be idle,” he said. 

With Wolsey’s failure to get the King’s 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon annulled, 
he fell into disgrace, and Henry deprived 
him not only of his chain of office but his 
palace as well. Since then, time has not 
always been kind to it. The small room 
known as Wolsey’s closet was especially 
hard hit by history. Its ceiling was caked 
with grime; the paintings were so blis- 
tered, peeled and blackened with varnish 
that they were hardly worth looking at. It 
took restorers 18 months to complete their 
work. 

The Rose Revealed. Cardinal Wolsey 
loved bright color. Under the layers of 
dirt, the restorers gradually revealed the 
brilliant Tudor blue (“byse’’) and gold 
work of the ceiling Wolsey ordered. It 
displayed the Tudor rose and the white 
plumes of the Prince of Wales, and it con- 
sists of 129 panels made up of a kind of 
papier-maché. For the few panels that had 
been destroyed, the restorers finally came 
close to duplicating the material. One of 
its ingredients was goats’ hair. 

The Ministry of Works’ chief restorer, 
Alistair Stewart, thinks that the 16th cen- 
tury paintings of the Passion were com- 
missioned by Henry. Other panels were 
covered with a blackened 17th century 
overpainting of inferior quality. It was 
when the restorers X-rayed these for the 
16th century work beneath that they 
found traces of an even earlier work. Stew- 
art attributes the 16th century paintings 
to one Lambert Lombard, who, in blotting 
out the paintings already on the canvas, 
used a coat of solid color that actually 
preserved at least part of them. The re- 
storers feel they have uncovered as much 
as the X rays indicate exists, and so the 
art world will have to be satisfied with 
this tantalizing glimpse of a work that 
must have been a masterpiece. 
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International 
Editions 


FRANKE & HEIDECKE TELLS THE WORLD: ‘The wide in- 


ternational acceptance of LIFE INTERNATIONAL and also 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, and their interesting editorial coverage 
and make-up, draw—in our opinion, proved by LIFE’s 
statistics—an ever-increasingcircle of interested, highly 


qualified readers. Through these magazines, the recog- 


nition which our brand name, Rolleiflex, deserves is 
achieving world-wide currency." 

Franke & Heidecke has been advertising Rolleiflex in 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL since 1951...in LIFE EN ESPANOL 
since 1953. You, too, will find LIFE International Editions 
a big help in selling the world market. 


where telling the world 
means selling the world 
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This city will move 2100 miles by the 





time you finish reading this. 


This city, your city, every city and town on earth will 
move 2100 miles in the next two minutes. 

Even you will move that distance. 

For even as you are reading this the earth is spinning 
mile after mile through space on its orbit around the sun. 

Imagine the problem this creates for America’s scien- 
tists trying to find ways to guide our astronauts on journeys 
to distant planets. Not only is the earth moving at aston- 
ishing speeds, but all the planets are moving too, and our 
entire solar system is moving at the same time 

One of the most difficult problems in the conquest of 
space is guidance... to be able to launch a vehicle from the 
moving earth, have it speed through a whirling universe, 
and then land precisely at a moving destination millions 
of miles away. 


In the last two decades some of the finest scientific 
minds in the nation have been turned to this difficult task. 

The Autonetics Division of North American Aviation is 
hard at work in the field of navigation. It was North Ameri- 
can that designed and built the inertial navigation system 
that guides our Polaris submarines for months beneath 
the oceans. 

Undersea navigation was once a formidable problem. It 
was solved. Navigation in outer space is also being solved. 

And when our first space explorers set forth, they will be 
guided with extraordinary precision in a universe that is 
always on the move. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ee 


NS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS, 
GELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
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Eda Fain, Doughboy nurse, knows Bobo the Clown 
is a safe toy, made by people who work safely. 


“The reward for combining 
vision and imagination”... 


by EDWIN J. CASHMAN, President, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc. 
Home Office: New Richmond, Wisconsin 


“From my office I can see the old 
millpond that once powered the mill 
where a brand of bread flour known 
as ‘Doughboy’ was produced. 

“The name stood for dependability. It still does. But 
now our Doughboy name marks many diversified 
products—including farm feeds, semolina, toys, 
swimming pools, packaging machinery and electronics. 
And now Doughboy Industries operate from 7 different 
locations in 5 different states. 

“Diversification and growth require a combination of 
imagination, vision and practicality ... the very same 
qualities that explain the successful performance of our 
insurance carrier, Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau E. 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS THE PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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Millions of chickens are raised at Doughboy’s Research Farm where Company 
President E. J. Cashman welcomes visitors to farm program demonstrations. 


sau Story 


‘““Employers Mutuals’ people helped us convert 
sketchy safety measures into a consolidated safety pro- 
gram for our 865 employees. The results were immediate. 
And when we reduced accidents, we reduced insurance 
costs. Our insurance saving for a year equaled the 
profit we'd make by selling one extra carload of formula 
farm feed every day of the year. 

“That's the reward for combining imagination, vision 
and practicality in business insurance. Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau are ‘good people to do business 
with’... everywhere we do business.”’ 

de He Hee ¥ 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau writes all forms of fire and 
casualty insurance and is one of the largest and most ex- 
perienced underwriters in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Offices in 138 cities. See your telephone directory. 








“Good people 
to do 
business with 
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TIME Chert by J. Donovan 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Too Much in the Bank 


On Long Island last week, a young ex- 
ecutive who is about to buy a house per- 
suaded his bank to give him a whopping 
$42,500 mortgage at the reasonable rate of 
33%. Chicago banks, whose mortgage 
rates ran as high as 6% just 18 months 
ago, are now charging as little as 54%. 
One Brooklyn bank is so eager to shovel 
out mortgage money that its appraisers 
cruise out to house sites in telephone- 
equipped cars so that they can report back 
faster. Says one San Francisco banker: 
“I’m dickering for a house loan myself. 
It's a good time to do it.” 

Times are good for borrowers because 
the nation’s banks are caught in their own 
version of the profit squeeze. After the 
Federal Reserve boosted the permissible 
rate on savings deposits to 4% last Jan- 
uary, commercial banks found themselves 
obliged not only to pay higher interest but 
to pay it on a lot more money. The higher 
interest rates by themselves attracted new 
depositors, and since Blue Monday many 
more Americans have shifted out of stocks 
and into savings accounts. So far this 
year, savings deposits in the nation’s Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks alone have 
jumped by almost $24 billion. Grumps 
one Los Angeles banker: “We've got mon- 
ey coming out our ears.” 

The bankers’ chief problem is to find 
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ways of making this money earn enough 
to cover the increased interest they must 
pay on it. Banks are pushing personal 
loans with vigor—as one New Yorker 
learned when she went to withdraw vaca- 
tion money from her savings account and 
was talked into taking a loan instead. 
Above all, with demand for business loans 
soft because of sluggish capital spending, 
bankers are concentrating on the mortgage 
market—and cutting their long-term rates 
to attract mortgage business. 

Curiously enough, the Government is 
working simultaneously to raise short- 
term interest rates. The thinking at the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
goes this way: since the Government's 
two-year-old policy of easy money has not 
stimulated much borrowing for business 
expansion, a slight tightening of short- 
term rates should not affect capital spend- 
ing very much—but should help slow the 
nation’s gold outflow by narrowing the 
spread between interest rates at home and 
abroad. In pursuit of this new policy the 
Federal Reserve has lately been reducing 
the nation’s lendable money supply, and 
the Treasury has been trimming the 
amount of short-term credit available 
across the country by about $200 million 
a week. As a result. the interest rate on 
13-week Treasury bills last week hit a 
two-year high of 2.93%. 

But the Fed disclaims any intention of 
raising its more important discount rate, 
upon which banks base their prime rate, 
or most favored price for business loans. 
For the past two years, the discount rate 
has been held at 3% and the prime rate 
at 4%-44%. Says Chicago's Tilden Cum- 
mings, president of the Continental II- 
linois National Bank & Trust Co.: “Until 
business improves very substantially, you 
won't see much change in the prime rate.” 


WALL STREET 


For Technical Reasons 

By long-standing tradition, traders on 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change break into cheers whenever stocks 
move sharply upward. Last week stocks 
were again moving upward, but the cheer- 
ing had a nervous ring. “I’m afraid of 
this rally.” said one Wall Street expert. 
“Tt lacks conviction.” 

By week's end, the caution proved well- 

founded. After registering substantial 
gains for six successive trading days, the 
market faltered on Friday, July 6, and 
fell eight points. to close at 6.17 on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average, a coun- 
try mile away from the high point of 
734.91 last Dec. 13. For the week as a 
whole, the average picked up 15 points, 
but Friday’s performance confirmed the 
suspicion of many analysts that the mar- 
ket was not beginning a major rally but 
only making a “technical adjustment” 
a term that Wall Streeters use to de- 
scribe a change in price levels which is 
caused not by visible political or eco- 
nomic events but rather by day-to-day 
traders responding almost mechanically to 
market conditions. 

Last week's technical adjustment was 
helped by short sellers who earlier had 
borrowed stock and sold it, betting that 
they could replace it later at lower 
cost. Fortnight ago. when purchases by 
bargain-hunting professional investors be- 
gan to pull the market up slightly from its 
June 26 low, the short sellers started buy- 
ing to cover their commitments at levels 
that would still give them a profit. That 
sent the market up further—but as prices 
rose, the bargain hunters began to cut 
back on their buying. with the result 
that trading on the New York Stock 








Deposirors’ Line-Up at New York’s GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 
Billions for bankers, bargains for borrowers. 
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Office vacations coming up? 
call Manpower’ for 


“The Girl in the White Gloves” 


The very best in temporary help! 


Manpower’s “Girl in the White Gloves” is an expert at han- 
dling office work effectively in the absence of your own staff 
members. Her White Gloves mean that she has been carefully 
selected from among hundreds of thousands of office workers 
to represent Manpower on important assignments. “White 
Glove” typists, stenos, receptionists, and clerical workers 
stay on Manpower’s payroll — no records to keep or payroll 
to write — we do it all. 

Call for “The Girl in the White Gloves” today. See the 
white pages of your telephone book for local number. 


MANPOWER INC. 


Over 240 Offices in the . S. and Canada ° 15 Offices in Europe 


OFFICE SERVICES DIVISION | INDUSTRIAL HELP DIVISION 
SALESPOWER, INC. DIVISION | TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
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Exchange declined to a listless 3,110,000 
shares on Friday. 

Most analysts see no dramatic upturn 
in stock prices in the immediate future. 
Wall Street opinion expects the market 
to wait for autumn and a clearer reading 
on the health of the U.S. economy before 
any significant trend develops. 


INDUSTRY 
The Top 500 


Size alone is no safeguard against the 
profit squeeze of the sluggish 1960s. This 
is the key message of Fortune's eighth 
annual directory of the nation’s 500 big- 
gest industrial corporations. Though over- 
all the companies on FortTuNe’s 1961 


list boosted their sales 2.2% to a record 
$209 billion, their average after-tax eee 
its on invested capital slid from 9.1% in 


1960 to 8.3% last year. 

Once again the Big Four were General 
Motors (1961 sales: $11.4 billion), Jer- 
sey Standard ($8.4 billion), Ford ($6.7 
billion) and General Electric ($4.5 bil- 
lion). Socony Mobil ($3.32 billion) rose 
from sixth to fifth, overtaking U.S. Steel 
($3.3 billion). Only new face among the 
top ten was the nation’s largest food proc 
essor, Chicago's Swift & Co. ($2.48 
billion), which moved back up to tenth 
place after slipping to eleventh in 1960. 
Swift’s return to the top ten was a result 
of the decline of Chrysler, which, with 
sales off 29° to $2.1 billion, skidded 
from seventh place in 1960 to twelfth 
place last year. 

Curiously, 1961's most notable success 
stories were among companies. which 
ranked well below the top ten. Impressive 
gains were reported by North American 
Aviation, which soared from 44th place 
up to 29th largely through increased sales 
of missile components and other elec- 
tronic equipment; Singer Manufacturing, 
which rose from 86th to 77th by diversi 
fying from sewing machines into other 
home appliances; and Newport News 
Shipbuilding, which advanced from 239th 
to rorst on the strength of Government 
orders for nuclear submarines. The high 
profitability of drugstore and door-to- 
door selling was clearly reflected by the 
companies with the highest earnings rates. 
Gillette led with a spectacular 40% re- 
turn on invested capital, followed by 
Avon Products (33%), Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories (31%) and Ameri- 
can Home Products (28% ) 

Some of the sharpest sales declines 
were in transportation, Budd Co., the 
Philadelphia trainmaker, dropped 28° in 
sales, and Douglas Aircraft 33%. And 


is in 1960, 24 of the nation’s biggest in- 





dustrial companies actually operated at 
1 loss. General Dynamics, which lost a 
massive $143 million on its jet-transport 
debacle (Time, Sept. 15 ef seg.), led the 
red-ink list. It was followed by J.1. Case 
(loss: $32 million), Yuba Consolidated 
($14 million), Ling-Temco-Vought ($13 
million), Underwood ($9 million) and 
Hearst ($9 million). Of these seven 
heavy losers, all but Ling-Temco-Vought 





| had also run in the red in 1960. 
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HIGH FINANCE 
Picking Up the Pieces 


Each morning, in his extradition-proof 
haven of Brazil. Edward Mortimer Gil- 
bert, 38, trudges down to take the sun 
along Rio de Janeiro’s Copacabana beach. 


Usually he is alone. brooding over the 
collapse of his financial empire (Tie 
June 22) in the aftermath of Wall Street's 


Blue Monday skid. But last week Eddy 
had a companion—handsome, French-born 
Olivier Coquelin, 32. Coquelin is the man 
ager of a Manhattan café society watering 
spot called Le Club, where Eddy. bedazzled 
by a “board of governors” that includes 
Noel Coward, Rex Harrison and the Duke 
of Bedford, was an eager member. Said 
the loyal Olivier; “I have come to see zat 
Eddee does not go to zee dogs.’ 

Post-Mortem in Zurich. As they strug- 
gled to straighten out their own finances. 
it was more difficult to find such concern 
for Eddy Gilbert's welfare among other of 
his former friends and associates. Before 
he resigned as president of E. L. Bruce 
Co., Inc., and fled to Brazil. Gilbert ad- 
mitted to writing $1.933.0co in unauthor- 
ized company checks in a futile effort to 
meet margin calls on his stock in Bruce 
and Chicago's Celotex Corp. Fortnight 
ago, a federal grand jury charged fraud 
and ticked off 15 counts that, if proved. 
could put Gilbert in jail for 74 years. The 
same day the Internal Revenue Service 
filed tax liens of $3.464.472 against Eddy 
and estranged wife Rhoda. 

The reverberations of the Gilbert crash 
echoed in Europe. where Eddy had _ bor- 
rowed much of the money to underwrite 
his scheme for seizing control of Celotex. 
In Zurich. darkly smooth Abdulla Zilkha 
49, an Iraqi-born financier who makes a 
specialty of lending money to would-be 
securities buyers on low margins but high 
interest rates, ruefully admitted that his 
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firm had some $2.000.000 riding on Gil- 
bert. “We won't know 
said Zilkha. “until a post-mortem is made. 

Wounds in the Jet Set. Also nursing 
wounds were some jet-set luminaries who 
had eagerly grabbed a ride on what looked 
like the Gilbert gravy train. In New York. 
Wall Street's McDonnell & Co.. whose 
president is Henry Ford's brother-in-law 
brought suit against Man about Manaat- 
tan Jacques Sarlie. 47, a Dutch-born mar- 
ket operator and art collector, Sarlie. com- 
plained McDonnell. refused to 
$754.770 worth of Bruce and 
stock bought for his account. ( Sarlie’s re- 
buttal: McDonnell had bought the stock 
without his authorization, on orders from 
Eddy Gilbert.) Still another victim of Gil- 
bert’s downfall was his persona! broker 
Francis Farr. a socialite customers’ man 
for McDonnell & Co.. who invested heav- 
ily in Bruce stock. Until Blue Monday 
Farr did so well that three months ago he 
was able to buy the late Dag Hammar 
skjold’s old maisonette on Park Avenue. 

Farr was typical of Gilbert's associates. 
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Gilbert cultivated people who 
to help him socially in return for a ridg on 
his financial coattails. Said one Manhattan 
socialite I thought Gilbert was 
rather gauche, ill at ease and pushy. But 
I just felt that a guy that for 
himself bring my up with 
London John As- 
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1 out to 
resemble the Hanging Gardens: of Babylon. 
Among the 150 such notable 
continental play people as Linda Christian 
and the Maharajah of Jaipur. Sighed As- 
pinall last week: “Eddy is the most gen- 
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Buy... 
Sell... 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up 
your mind about certain securities, 
particular stocks. 

Too many important facts just don’t 
seem to add up. 

In such times, almost 
every investor finds it more difficult to 
make clear-cut decisions—so a lot of 
them don't even try. 

We think that’s bad. 

Because very often the right an- 
swer today means the difference 
between profit and loss tomor- 


confused 


FOW 2... 

Because there are any number of 
places an investor can go for the 
help he needs in reaching the 
right answers—for him. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a 
steady stream of facts and informa- 
tion from all over the country, works 
constantly to sort out the important 
ones, carefully evaluates them all in 
terms of the investor's interest. So 
maybe that’s why Research can usu- 
ally come up with a pretty good an- 
swer to any question concerning buy 


... sell... or hold. 


If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock... 
Or if you'd like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation . . . just ask. 
There’s no charge or obligation. 
Simply address— 


Joseru C. Quinn 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 





Talk about careful readership. One 
of our favorite advertisers (non-golf- 
ing variety) ran an ad recently in 
Business WEEK showing a golfer 
and caddy. Ever since, we've been 
getting letters from eagle-eyed read- 
ers pointing out the golf boners in 
the photograph. One man writes: 
“|, I detected a right-handed wood 
in the golf bag of the left-handed 
golfer.” Another reports: “. . . his 
caddy is violating one of the prime 
rules of caddying by standing directly 
in line with the putter’s aim.’’ We’ve 
always known that Business WEEK 
is not merely read. It’s used. From 
editorial to advertising pages, its 
contents are perused, reviewed, re- 
acted to—week after week—by our 
management subscribers. They don’t 
hesitate to show us, either. 


You advertise in 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


when you want ft 
to inform 
management men 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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of Igor (“Ghighi”’) Cassini, who as the 
Hearst chain’s “Cholly Knickerbocker” 
plays chief tale-teller to the jet set. and 
used to name-drop the Giiberts in his 
column with insistent frequency. “Ghighi 
didn’t lose a potful.” said Gilbert last 
week. “Well, maybe he did—for him. It 
was about $30,000.” Potful or not, Cas- 
sini’s were big enough to have 
erased all his happy memories of the days 
when he enjoyed the expensive hospitality 
of the Gilberts’ Riviera villa. Snapped 
Ghighi last week: “Nobody exvected what 
happened. They thought Gilbert was a 
bluffer and a social climber. yes. But no- 
body expected him to be a crook.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Running to Cover 

As the shapely models 
splashed to music in a rooftop pool, the 
Boston-based Sheraton Corp. last week 
opened its new, $12 million Sheraton Mo- 
tor Inn on Manhattan's West Side. 
Billed as the “world’s largest motel.” the 
20-story Motor Inn sits improbably 
among tatty warehouses beside the piers 
where the transatlantic liners dock, and 
offers its customers, along with free park- 
ing. a spectacular view of the Hudson. 
Judging from the first curious-tourist 
turnout, business should be good. But far 
from taking this as encouragement to go 
on to even bigger things. Sheraton Presi- 
dent Ernest Henderson, 65, has just can- 
celed $25 million worth of further expan- 
sion. His reason: the Wall Street crash. 

Though many businessmen take the 
stock market seriously as an economic 
barometer. Henderson lives by it. Says he 
“We believe that stocks cause rather than 
predict depressions. So we have lived more 
daringly than most companies in good 
times and run to cover more rapidly in 
impending hard times; we could afford to 
because the theory has never failed us.” 
Few economists support his thesis, but his 
account books do. 

Come with Me. Henderson’s derring-do 
(when stock prices are right), as well as 
his skillfully frugal management. have 
pyramided Sheraton in 25 years from a 
single money-losing hotel to a corporate 
giant with estimated assets of $400 mil- 
lion and 66 hotels scattered from Tel Aviv 
to Honolulu. (Sheraton, which has more 
hotels. vies for the title of “world’s largest 
hotel chain” with Hilton, which has more 
rooms.) And while occupancy rates in 
most U.S. hotels have dropped steadily 
in the past Sheraton’s rate has 
been climbing; in May it stood at 74% 
v. 64° for the industry as a whole. 

Henderson and Sheraton Chairman Rob- 
ert Moore, 66—his partner they 
roomed together at Harvard—run their 
empire from a large double office in a 
warehouse-like building on the site of the 
Boston Tea Party. Henderson is spokes- 
man and operating chief, but when finan- 
cial transactions are involved, both men 
join in the negotiations. At Beacon Hill 
social gatherings. Henderson seems any- 
thing but a shrewd businessman as he 
lopes about snapping flash-gun pictures of 


losses 


inevitable 


dec ade 


since 








his fellow guests or sits down at the piano 
to torture the company with his own com- 
position, Come with Me (sample line: 
“Even silly atoms know they should deto- 
nate”). Actually, he is a financial wizard 
who, along with the Zeckendorfs and the 
Urises. was one of the first to see how a 
small stake could be parlayed into a real 
estate empire. 

Refute Muckrakers, Neither Hender- 
son nor Moore are innkeepers at heart. 
They started out after World War I with 
$1,000 and a vague desire to refute those 


SHERATON’S HENDERSON & Moore 
Only the results support their theory. 


muckrakers who argued that no business 
could grow big without violating ethical 
standards. In 1931, after trying every- 
thing from radio manufacturing to im- 
porting German shepherd dogs, they set 
up one of the nation’s first mutual funds 
and in the course of making investments 
for it acquired the struggling Stonehaven 
Hotel in Springfield, Mass. Impressed with 
the swiftness with which the Stonehaven’s 
earnings responded to rigorous manage- 
ment, they bought more hotels and formed 
Sheraton Corp. (named after one of their 
first hotels. which had a costly electric 
sign that they did not want to discard). 
heir hotels are clean, comfortable and 
well run, but not among those that cater 
most to luxurious whims. Henderson's 
cost-consciousness—he campaigns endless- 
ly against such minor extravagances as 
leaving unused lights burning—makes this 
inevitable. “It is no longer possible to 
maintain all the costly traditions that sen- 
timent dictated.” he wrote. 
“Harsh economic facts relentlessly require 
attention.” When a Sheraton hotel is re- 
modeled, the rule is that any improvement 
must be able to return at least 15 on in- 
vestment in good times, 20° in recessions. 
Ample Warning. Another key to Shera- 
ton’s rapid growth is Henderson's skillful 
use of federal depreciation allowances to 
reduce taxable income and to provide 


once once 
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money for further expansion. His method 
keeps profits low (61¢ per share or 0.8% 
of estimated net worth last year), but 
sends assets skyrocketing. To spread the 
Sheraton name without tying up Sheraton 
funds, Henderson has begun taking on 
management of hotels built by others, 
e.g.. a syndicate headed by New York 
Real Estate Tycoon Louis J. Glickman 
owns the new Motor Inn. Last week Hen- 
derson announced that Sheraton will fran- 
chise other hotelmen to use its well- 
advertised name and nationwide reserva- 
tion service in much the same way that 
Howard Johnson's does. 

Henderson feels that he can risk almost 


| 


reckless expansion in good times because | 


of his confidence that the stock market 
will give him ample warning of when to 
pull back. Market crashes cause recessions, 
he argues, because the ease with which 
stocks can be converted into cash or used 
to back loans actually makes them part 
of the nation’s monetary supply (20°% of 


total security values should be figured into | 


the nation’s buying power, he believes). 
To Henderson, the $86 billion loss in 
paper values of stocks since last Decem- 
ber’s high is thus a real loss in purchasing 
power, and he suggests that “there is ex- 
treme danger that we're heading into a 
recession at this time.” But for all his 
short-run pessimism, Henderson is still 
solidly optimistic about the long-range 
prospects of the economy—and Sheraton. 
His goal: a billion-dollar company within 
ten years. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
The Underdeveloped U.S. 


The honorable gentlemen of Japan 
could hardly be blamed if seen tittering 
behind their fans last week. On the front 
page of Tokyo's top financial daily, Nihon 
Keizai, appeared the startling news that 
the Kennedy Administration was plead- 
ing with Japanese industrialists to build 
plants in such “underdeveloped” areas as 
Kansas, North Carolina and New Jersey. 
“This request by the U.S., hitherto leader 
of the free world in the development of 
less advanced countries, came as a sur- 
prise to the Japanese Foreign Office,” 
crowed Nihon Keizai. : 

Indeed it did—and to Americans as 
well. Growled Republican Congressman 
William Avery of Kansas: “Wichita has 
an abundance of skilled labor available, 
but I hardly believe we need to import 
Japanese capital and ideas to utilize it.” 
In Washington, red-faced Administration 
officials hastily set the record straight. 
Nihon Keizai had built its overblown 
story on brochures that the Commerce 
Department sent last March to U.S. em- 
bassies in Europe and Japan. They were 
part of a campaign to attract more for- 
eign investment to the U.S. as a way to 
alleviate unemployment and the balance- 
of-payments deficit. Though the Japanese 
were among the recipients, the Commerce 
Department really expected no significant 
Japanese response because of high U.S. 
labor costs and tight Japanese restrictions 
on capital exports. 
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hitcal day in the evening...10:30 p.m., Monday, 
September 24,1962.World premiere of the world’s tallest, 
most luxurious hotel. Americana of New York. A new 
high in holidays. Glorious comforts. 5 international res- 
taurants. Brilliant night-life. Concierge. In-hotel garage. 
Near everything worth being near. Americana of New 
York...50O Stories Tall, 50 Years Ahead of Its Time! 


Americana 
OF NEW YORK 
52nd TO 53rd STREETS, EAST OF SEVENTH AVENUE « (212) LT 1-1000 
Claudius C. Philippe, Exec. Vice Pres. & Mng. Dir. * Thomas F. Troy, Gen. Mgr. 


A LOEW'S HOTEL*+ PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
Low-Flying Dutchman 


In Europe as in the U.S., the jet age is a 
convenience to passengers and a financial 
headache to the airlines. Between the high 
costs of the switchover to jets and the 
bitter competition for passengers to fill 
the bigger jets. West Germany's Luft- 
hansa last year lost about $25 million. 
Scandinavia’s SAS about $17 million, and 
Britain's BOAC at least $28 million. 
Latest victim of the jet squeeze: The 
Netherlands’ KLM, one of Europe's few 
privately managed airlines. and long 
among its most profitable. 

Last year KLM showed a loss of $21 
million, the biggest in its 42-year history. 
This year, with losses up to $11 million in 
the first quarter alone, KLM’s prospects 
look worse. Declaring that “our existence 
as a major airline is at stake,” KLM 
President Ernst van der Beugel recently 
announced to his 17,300 employees plans 
to cut costs by 13°—largely by lopping 
2,000 people off the payroll. This week 
the Dutch Parliament will take up Van 
der Beugel’s desperate request for a gov- 
ernment guarantee of $104 million in new 
bank loans for KLM, and an immediate 
$14 million loan to keep it from running 
out of cash. 

Though Van der Beugel will probably 
get the money, his appeal is KLM’s big- 
gest break yet with its tradition of stub- 
born independence. An even greater break 
may be in the making. Four years ago, 
the principal Common Market airlines— 
Lufthansa, Air France, Alitalia and Bel- 
gium’s Sabena—began to discuss pooling 
of their resources in a European Air Union 
in order to compete more effectively with 
Pan Am, TWA, and other international 
lines. KLM walked out after the first 
meetings in disgust at its proposed share 
of the combined revenues. But Dutch 
parliamentarians are unlikely to be willing 
to subsidize KLM permanently for the 
sake of national prestige, and Van der 
Beugel now says that KLM is watching 
the Air Union negotiations “with great 
interest.” Translation: Won't you please 
invite us back, fellas? 


BRITAIN 
Atomic Dividends 


Under the incurious eyes of a flock of 
wild geese, a portentous countdown ran 
its course last week on the isolated Essex 
marshes in southeastern England. Inside 
a long, concrete control room, white- 
coated engineers made final adjustments 
on the No. 1 reactor of the Bradwell nu- 
clear power plant and started delivering 
electricity to London, 45 miles away. 
Bradwell and the newly opened Berkeley 
plant in Gloucestershire are the first fruits 


of the world’s most ambitious atomic 
power program: Britain's drive to build 
ten reactors capable of meeting 10% 


(4,000,000 kw.) of 
needs by 1968. 
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British electricity 


U.S. utility men, who are currently 
trying out eight different kinds of reactor 
in search of the most efficient design, tend 
to question the speed of the British pro- 
gram. They argue that the government- 
owned British power industry was too 
quick to freeze on a single type of gas- 
cooled reactor, and point out that even 
after Bradwell hits full stride, the U.S. 
will still produce more atomic electricity 
(1,001,000 kw. v. 935.000 kw.) than 
Britain. But the U.S.. with its abundant 
coal, oil and water power, regards its 








ISWAEL SHENKER 
KLM’s VAN DER BEUGEL 
Angling for an invitation. 


nuclear power program as mainly experi- 
mental, and does not expect it to account 
for much more than 1% of the nation’s 
electricity needs even in 1980. 

Britain has a more pressing problem. 
‘By the mid-197o0s, British electricity con- 
sumption is expected to double. To supply 
the extra so million tons of coal that this 
would require each year is probably be- 
yond the capacity of the nationalized 
British coal mines, and the 1956 Suez 
crisis indelibly etched on Britain’s con- 
sciousness the risks and expense of relying 
on imported oil. To reduce to a minimum 
their dependence on imported fuel, the 
British hope by the 1970s to make atomic 
reactors second only to coal as a power 
source in Britain. 

So far, the British have not been much 
more successful than U.S. utilities in 
bringing the cost of atomic electricity 
down to competitive levels; the power 
produced at Bradwell and Berkeley still 
costs substantially more than electricity 
generated with coal. But some time be- 
tween 1970 and 1973, when the construc- 
tion costs of the nuclear plants are finally 
paid off, the longer life of atomic fuel 
should even things up. This ten-year wait 
for a payoff does not worry the British. 


Explains a government economist: “Our 
nuclear program is like life insurance. You 
pay heavy premiums over a number of 
years, but eventually you collect good 
dividends.” 


WEST GERMANY 


Second Miracle 


Though the much-touted German eco- 
nomic miracle has lost some of its sheen 
lately, unemployment in West Germany 
last month dropped to its lowest level 
since World War II. The number of West 
Germans currently out of a job is down 
to 97.500—mostly unemployables—out 
of a total labor force of 27 million. West 
German businessmen have already im- 
ported nearly 700,000 foreign workers and 
have 626,c00 job openings going begging. 


THE SATELLITES 


Communist Meissen Ware 


In the old days, when the rulers of 
Europe faced a balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, they turned not to economists but to 
alchemists, who always seemed to be just 
on the verge of discovering how to turn 
base metal into gold. In 1709, Johann 
Friedrich Béttger, an alchemist employed 
by Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, hit upon something 
almost as good as gold: using wig powder 
as a base, he produced Europe's first true 
porcelain, To keep the secret, Augustus 
shut Béttger up in a dank castle in the 
Saxon village of Meissen and told him to 
produce china without ever letting any 
single employee learn the entire formula. 
Ever since, the translucent, richly deco- 
rated porcelain turned out by the Meissen 
works has been one of Europe’s most 
prized and best-paying products. 

Nowadays Meissen is earning funds for 
another hard-pressed ruler. At the close of 
World War II, the shattered Meissen fac- 
tory fell to the Soviets, who—while cart- 
ing off so many other factories as “repara- 
tions’—shrewdly set about getting the 
porcelain works back into production as 
quickly as possible. Though workers in 
other East German plants have usually 
been bullied and ideologically “reformed” 
by Communist bosses, the 900 Meissen 
workers have been left in relative peace to 
do their jobs in the painstaking tradition- 
al way. As a result, while most East Ger- 
man goods are hopelessly shoddy, Meissen 
china has retained its traditional quality, 
commands a steep price wherever it is 
sold, e¢.g., a twelve-place dinner setting of 
the bestselling “Blue Onion” design costs 
$500 in New York. Next to optical prod- 
ucts and cameras, Meissen is East Ger- 
many’s best hard-currency earner. 

G.I.s learned about Meissen when it 
was a major barter item on the German 
black market immediately after the war 
and transmitted a taste for it (as well as 
whole cases of it) to their families back 
home. Recently sales of new Meissen to 
the U.S. and other Western countries have 
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slackened. Hemmed in by Communist ar- 
tistic canons, the company has failed to 
turn out modern designs, in- 
stead relies on old patterns which contem- 


successful 


porary Westerners find too rococo. 
But at least one new market is open- 





ing up. West German industriali doing 
business in the new African states have 


found that Meissen vases are highly prized 
there. costly ($ 5 
and usually are 


>I 





The vases are 





decorated with goddesses 
pink clouds. No 
prudent German businessman these days 
would think of leaving for Africa without 
in his lug 


cavorting among wispy 


stowing a lew to ease his 





way through negotiations. 


DENMARK 
The Man Who Bought a Country 


The richest man in Denmark—and re- 
putedly one of the richest in the world 
is shy, strapping A. P. (for Arnold Peter) 
Moller, who, at 85, still likes to sail him- 
self to work in his sloop Karama ///. In 
his storybook rise from merchant's ap- 
prentice, Moller roughly 
Mew-lehr) has always believed in one pre- 
do something 


(pronounced 


cept besides making money 


for Denmark. Mostly, what he has done 
for Denmark is to invest in it. With the 
profits earned abroad by his 85-ship 
Maersk Line and his icre Tangan 





yika 


country’s biggest industrial empire, which 


sugar plantation, he has built his 


ranges from shipyards to petrochemical 





plants and employs 9 Danes. 

I week Moller was once again doing 
something for Denmark. Concerned lest 
the nation’s natural resources fall into 


tore 





mm hands, Moller has persuaded the 
Danish government to give him the oil and 
natural gas rights for the entire country 
except Greenland and the Faroe Islands. 
In return, Moller will set up a $6,000 
exploration company 
the government 
12°) of the value of any oil he finds. 
The deal must be Parlia 
ment before it becomes final, but no sn 
Moller is a 


ilthough Gulf Oil 





ind has promised 


royalties ranging up to 





ipproved by 





are expected, for in Denmark 


Besides 





national hero. 
has spent $15 million looking, no trace of 


oil has ever been found in Denmark. 





MLLER ON “Karama III” 


Sailing to an empire 
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IDEMITSI 





ASIA 

Again the Rising Sun 
‘To us he is like a 
workers. “I hate him,” 
petitor. “He is a statesman 


father,” say his 
grimaces a 


purrs Soviet 


com- 


Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan. The 
object of these vastly divergent judg- 
s: wispy Sazo Idemitsu, 76, the Far 


s fastest rising oilman and the prime 
ine through which Russia 
its oil into the rapidly expanding 








pipe Soviet 
pumps 
Japanese market. 

Idemitsu (pronounced 
-meets ) imported more than 9,000.- 
ele l. of Soviet oil 
to him at 
in order 


Last year alone 








which Moscow sold 


roughly 4c below world prices 
to finance purchases of Japanese 


machinery. Idemitsu cracks the oil at his 





Tokuyama refinery—the Orient’s biggest 
ind then markets much of it from his 
chain of modernistic gas stations. 





His cor 
cutting, charge that his 


petitors, bitter at Idemitsu’s price 


operations will 





in overly dependent on Russia 





make J i} 
crude. Idemitsu answers that less than 7° 
; oil now comes from Ru 
that almost his own supply is 


bought from the West from U.S. 


ia, and 





of Japan’s 





So‘ ol 


chiefly 





operators in Texas and the Middle East 
I have no interest in politics,” says Ide 
mitsu with a soft smile. “but I hope to 
promote international friendship in the 


oil bus ‘ 

Sudden Comfort. Despite his professed 
Idemitsu owes his 
ability to ride 
with 


disinterest in politics 
success largely to a canny 
the political tides. He started one 
small retail oil outlet in 1911 and steadily 
expanded across Japan. Then he followed 
the invading Jay into China in 
the 1930s, pushing out U.S. and British oil 
companies. It was a wry joke among Jap- 
anese soldiers that whenever they captured 





nese army 








a Chinese n, the first Japanese civil- 
ians to arrive were the “comfort girls” 
and an Idemitsu man. 

Japan’s World War II defeat cost 


Idemitsu his overseas properties, but he 
bounced back when the Korean war 
boomed demand for oil, and in 1953 be- 








NissHoO MArt 


came something of a national hero by 
buying oil from Iran’s newly nationalized 
fields in lefiance of the big U.S. 
and British oil companies. Since then, Ide 
mitsu has become strong enough to chal- 
lenge anybody. When the Pentagon last 
Dec. 21 cut him off as a supplier to U.S. 
military jets in Japan because of his deal 
ings with Russia, Idemitsu called the boy- 
cott “an odd Christmas gift,” but “utterly 
negligible.” True last year, the 
Idemitsu Kosan Co, rang up s 
million, second largest of any Japanese oil 
company.” O! this. the U.S. Air 
bought little more than 1%. 
Hung Up to Dry. To Idemitsu, who 
champions the cause of keeping Japan’s 
capital” ir all other 
inies are 


open ¢ 


enough 





S Of $275 


Force 


racial major 


Japar 





e oil compa somehow 
tainted because Western companies hold 
substantial them. Idemitsu 
stock is owned 40% by the Idemitsu fam- 
ily and 60% 





interests in 


by the company’s employee 
welfare fund, which pays handsome bene- 
fits to workers upon retirement. But Ide- 
that old workers are 


mitsu boasts never 


pressured to ré 


tire and bad ones are never 
fired; even chronic drunkards are merely 
} months in a 
Buddhist monastery at company expense, 
\ devout Shintoist and emperor worshiper 
himself, Idemitsu keeps a 


conference ro 


sent to dry out for a few 


shrine in his 





for praying In spare mo 





s, and regularly leads new employees 
toward the Im 


me 
in a 
perial Palace in Tokyo. 

This week Idemitsu will preside over 
the launching of the world’s biggest tank- 
er, a 131,000-tonner, which he plans to 
use as a “floating pipeline’ to import oil 
from the Middle st. His blushing 
daughter Junko will swing the champagne 
bottle, but since the huge ship is too bulky 
to slide down the 
into its massive drydock until it is afloat. 
The new tanker’s name is Nissho Maru, 
which means “Rising Sun.” and at the 
launching there will be banzais all around. 


ceremonial bowing 





ways, water will be let 


Tokyo’ 


sales of $333 mil 


Nippon Oil, with 1961 
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People who 
move once 
with Allied... 
won't move again 
without Allied 
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YOU CAN TRUST YOUR ALLIED MAN 








pays you 43% 4 * on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 434% cur- 
rent annual rate (starting July 1) + World-wide 
savings service for 340,000 individuals, corpor 
tions and trusts in 50 states, 82 foreign countries 

e, sound management policies since 1925 + Assets 
over $800 million * Accounts insured by Federal Say- 
ings & Loan Insurance Corp. « A man and wife can 
have up to $30,000 in fully insured savings + Funds 
received or postmarked by 10th, earn from Ist + We 
pay air mail both ways if mailed in U.S.A. + Mail 
check or money order with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE FINANCIAL IDEAS: cost of retirement, college 
educations, career opportunities, and 8 other articles 
in 1962 ‘California Story.”’ Send today. 








California Federal Savings & Loan Assn nu 
Box 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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IMILESTONES 





Born. To Franz Josef Strauss. 46, 
bumptious, burly West German De- 
fense Minister, and Marianne Zwicknagel 
Strauss, 32: their third child, first daugh- 
ter; in Munich. 


Born. To Edward Durell Stone. 60, 
Arkansas-born architect, and Second Wife 
Maria Torch Stone, 35; their second child, 
first daughter; in London. 


Died. Rex Bell (real name: George 
Beldam ), 58, Nevada’s ten-gallon lieuten- 
ant governor and the Republican nominee 
in this year’s gubernatorial race, who in 
1931, as a six-gun star of the silent screen, 
eloped with Clara (the “It Girl”) Bow, 
once owned a 600.000-acre ranch, which 
he sold in 1953 when he won office; of a 
heart attack; in Las Vegas. 


Died. Vice Admiral James Harmon 
Thach Jr.. U.S.N. (ret.). 61, chief of 
staff to NATO's Atlantic Fleet (1955-57) 
a dry-witted gunnery officer who was one 
of the first to develop rocket armament 
for the navy. brother of Vice Admiral 
John Smith (“Jimmy”) Thach. 57. chief 
of the Pacific Fleet's Anti-Submarine War- 
fare Force; of cancer; in Old Lyme, Conn. 


Died. Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, 60, 
onetime St. Louis newspaperman who 
joined Hollywood's stable of screenwriters 
in 1928, but left in 1955 to put TV's 
horse opera The Life and Legend of Wyatt 
Earp high on the Trendex trail: by his 
own hand (pistol); in Oxnard, Calif. 


Died. William Faulkner. 64. U.S. nov- 
elist, winner of the Nobel Prize; of a heart 
attack; in Oxford, Miss. (see BooKs). 


Died. The Rev. Dr. H. (for Helmut) 
Richard Niebuhr, 67, Sterling Professor 
of Theology and Christian Ethics at Yale 
Divinity School, Missouri-born younger 
brother of Union Theological Seminary’s 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 70, a theologian who 
sought to rewarm Christian symbols long 
chilled into clichés, who once observed: 
“In the West the most sensitive, if not yet 
most, men are living in a great religious 
void; their half-gods are gone and the 
gods have not yet arrived”; of a heart 
attack; in Greenfield, Mass. 


Died. John Christie. 80, a onetime Eton 
science master who devoted his million- 
dollar inheritance to founding the Glynde- 
bourne Opera (in 1934) on his Sussex es- 
tate, turned it into a musical mecca where 
Britain's bluebloods enjoyed summer fes- 
tivals of mostly Mozart; at Glynde- 
bourne, England. 


Died. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy. 80, 
India’s autocratic Chief Minister of West 
Bengal, including Calcutta, since 1948, a 
bachelor, who as Mahatma Gandhi's per- 
sonal physician kept his patient alive dur- 
ing the freedom fasts by sugaring his 
orange juice; of a stroke; in Calcutta. 





THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
othe rs stay behind. I read about new in- 

new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars : 1 alr ° 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the US., 
The Journal is printed daily in cight 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 7-13 








Rich, moist, 
mildly 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


151st 


Consecutive Quarterly 
Dividend 


«amounting to 10 
cents a share will 
be payable July 30, 
1962 toover 215,000 
shareholders of rec- 
ord June 29, 1962. 
ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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BOOKS 





He Will Prevail 


You try to say and sum up something, 
an impression of life, in what necessarily 
is a small space, and you're given only 
sixty years to do it. Savin’ a few excep- 
tions that’s all anybody has; a short time. 

William Faulkner 

The time of William Faulkner was long 
enough for his work to be read, misread, 
raged at and, for a long while. largely 
forgotten. By 1945 not one of his novels 
was in print in the U.S. Neglect suited 
Faulkner well enough; he was a shy man 
and as indifferent to the reception of his 
work as it is possible for an artist to be, 
But before long, reporters were straining 
his Southern civility. The praise of a few 
perceptive U.S. critics had stirred 
interest in Europe, and in 1950 
Faulkner received the Nobel Prize. 
By last week, when William Faulk- 
ner died of a heart attack at 64, 
presidents and alike 
lifted their voices to acclaim his 
life and mourn his death. 

He was a little (5 ft. 5 in.) 
whippet of a man, with the man- 
ners of a Southern aristocrat and 
the look of a river-boat gambler. 
He never finished college, hated 
literary talk (“I'm not a literary 
man, I'm a retired farmer”), often 
spoke like a country yokel (spat- 
tering his conversation with ain'ts 
and double negatives), and drank 
like a desperate man. Above all, 
he was—like his forefathers be- 
fore him—a Mississippian. 

Out of the “rich deep black 
alluvial soil” of Mississippi, Faulk- 
ner created a darker earth: Yok- 
napatawpha County, a fictional 
fief 2,400 square miles in breadth 
and two centuries in depth, veined 
with the spilled blood of successive 
owners—the Indians, the Spanish, 
the French for a moment in time, 
then the Anglo-Saxons, “roaring 
with Protestant scripture and 
boiled whisky, changing the face 
of the earth: felling a tree which took 
200 years to grow, in order to extract 
from it a bear or a capful of wild honey.’ 

Rousing Rabble. Yoknapatawpha and 
its county seat, Jefferson, have their pale 
counterpart in actuality: Lafayette Coun- 
ty and Oxford, where Faulkner lived, 
worked and occasionally puzzled his mild- 
ly curious fellow citizens. ‘The posted 
woods on my property contain several 
tame squirrels,’ he advised them a few 
years ago in a sarcastic no-trespassing 
notice he published in the weekly Oxford 
Eagle. “Any hunter who feels himself too 
lacking in woodcraft and marksmanship 
to approach a dangerous wild squirrel, 
might feel safe with these.”’ But the real 
county is the one Faulkner invented, just 
as the real Troy is Homer's. Faulkner 
began to survey his birthright in 1929, 
with his third novel, Sartoris, modeling 


professors 
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its chief character after his own great- 
grandfather, Colonel William Falkner (as 
the name was spelled then). The old 
colonel, a Civil War hero, railroad builder, 
bad novelist in the manner of Walter 
Scott, and excellent knife- and gunfighter 
in the manner of Wild Bill Hickok, was 
more than a ready-made fictional hero: 
he was an embodiment of aristocratic 
tradition. As it happened, successive Falk- 
ners had successively less gumption. 
Novelist William, fourth in line, had in 
his father and grandfather suggestions 
of the thinning Sartoris and Compson 
clans—weak and neurotic aristocrats who 
let slip inherited wealth and_ inherited 
tradition, 

Waiting to grab the wealth, and caring 





WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Historian of a darker soil. 


not a squirt of tobacco juice for tradi- 


tion, are the Snopeses, the most rousing- 
ly written rabble ever to infest a novel. 
Their founder and archetype is Flem 
Snopes, the blank-eyed son of a horse 


thief who arrives in Yoknapatawpha dur- 
ing the 1890s and proves his mettle by 
cheating the sewing-machine agent. pre- 
viously the slyest man around, Flem takes 
over the town of Frenchmen’s Bend, and 
soon Snopeses are upon the county like 
rats. Their rise, which in Faulkner's view 
reflects the South’s post-Civil War de- 
cline, is chiefly chronicled in The Hamlet 
(1940), The Town (1957) and The Man- 
ston (1959). 

"That Morbid Stuff."" Almost every- 
thing that Faulkner cared to write from 
1929 on fit easily into his vast 
scheme (with the exception of The Fable, 
a religious allegory). Since the scheme 


loose 
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was a tract of land, not a piece of archi- 
tecture, nothing could unbalance it. He 
was free to try a full-dress period novel 
(Absalom! Absalom!), trivial contempo- 
rary whodunits (Anight’s Gambit), any 
amount of roistering backwoods humor 
(The Spotted Horses), or an allegorical 
novella (The Bear). The dark soil sup- 
ported it all. 

Faulkner is often charged with being 
obsessed with violence. Author Mickey 
Spillane once asked: “Why does he go 
in for all that morbid stuff?" More justly 
he has been reproached for a style that 
seems deliberately obscurantist, in which 
events seem to occur in blurred, faintly 
unreal slow motion as if they were hap- 
pening underwater. A reader begins to 
feel he must surface for a breath of air, 
or suffocate, “Bill, when you write those 
things, are you drinkin’?” asked his cousin 
Sallie. It was a question even 
friendly critics had sometimes 
thought of. Faulkner’s answer- 
“Not always”—was as near as he 
ever came to self-defense. 

Particularly in his later books, 
this style often degenerated into 
mere mannerism, often seemed to 
be indulged out of sheer whim or 
laziness. But in his best works, 
Faulkner built his oblique paren- 
thesis-artichokes with artful care. 
In the often cited fourth section 
of The Bear, for instance, he at- 
tempts several things that require 
complexity: he evokes nostalgia 
and anguish more intensely than 
would be possible with direct 
statements; and, without blunting 
his point by stating it directly, he 
shows the painfully oblique way a 
Southern mind at the turn of the 
century would have approached 
the realization that slavery was a 
curse on the land. Perhaps as im- 
portant, he inserts a slow 
ment between brisk sections of a 
hunting story in the same way he 
might have done if he had been 
composing a concerto, 

Through the Roof. The per- 
plexer of critics began by puzzling 
his parents; he was obviously 
bright, but too lazy to finish high school 
(later he took a few courses at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi). Instead, he hung 
about the courthouse in Oxford, listening 
to the old whittlers tell lies to one an- 
other. In 1918, he joined the R.A.F. (the 
U.S. Army Air Service turned him down 
because he was too short), He got no 
nearer to combat than a training area 
in Canada, but home with a leg 
injury nevertheless; on Armistice Day 
he and another pilot had taken a plane 
and a bottle aloft, stunted for a while 
and then plowed to an upside-down land- 
ing on the hangar roof. 

“T was running whisky in New Orleans 


move- 


came 


back in Prohibition days, and I met 
Sherwood Anderson,” Faulkner used to 
explain when someone asked how he 


started to write. His first novel, Soldier's 
Pay, was published in 1926, but Faulkner 
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had to make his living by odd jobs (in- 
cluding an epic failure as postmaster at 
Ole Miss) until Sanctuary, his seventh 
book. came out five years later. For al- 
most the only time in his life he showed 
boasting in a preface 
that the book was a “cheap idea” written 
only for money. But the money came 
and when it was gone Faulkner had his 
choice of temporary film jobs. Married 
by now to Mississippian Estelle Oldham 
he settled down to what would be his 
life for 30 years—quiet stretches in Ox- 
ford interrupted by occasional forays to 
the Hollywood money-orchard (he con- 
served money in odd ways, perhaps to 
put off visits to California; often he 
mailed his personal letters in old business- 
with the addresses 


bitterness in public 


reply — envelopes 
scratched out). 

He had no small talk, and was often 
abstracted; stalking around Oxford with 
his pipe in his teeth, he frequently passed 
close friends in the street without seeing 
them, or with only a cursory nod. He 
once told an interviewer: “If I were re- 
incarnated, I'd want to come back a 
buzzard. Nothing hates him or envies him 
or wants him or needs him: he is never 
bothered or in danger. and he can eat 
anything.” 

Faulkner was deeply troubled by the 
uproar over school integration, and two 
years before the height of the Little Rock 
troubles, he told an interviewer: “I don’t 
like enforced integration any more than 
I like enforced segregation . As long 
as there's a middle road, all right, I'll be 
on it. But if it came to fighting, I'd fight 
for Mississippi against the United States 
even if it meant going out into the street 
and shooting Negroes.’ 

Deceptive Date. There were occasional 
drunks, too; Bill Faulkner had more vio- 
lence in him than he could let out by 
writing, and he was too polite ever to 
raise his voice. His drinking bouts lasted 
for weeks, and relatives used to sit in 
relays with him as they ran their course, 
He launched into one just before he 
was slated to go to Stockholm to pick 
up his Nobel Prize, and his family, wor- 
ried he might not come out of it in 
time, set the calendar ahead. Then some- 
one said something about the local high 
school football game. Faulkner sat up 
in bed and snapped: “Somebody's been 
deceivin’ me! They don’t play football 
on Tuesday. I got three more days to 
drink. 

But his acceptance speech for the No- 
bel Prize was eloquent: “Our tragedy to- 
day is a general and universal physical 
fear so long sustained by now that we 
can even bear it. There are no longer 
problems of the spirit. There is only the 
question: When will I be blown up? Be- 
cause of this, the young man or woman 
writing today has forgotten the problems 
of the human heart in conflict with itself, 
He must learn them again. He must teach 
himself that the basest of all things is to 
be afraid; and, teaching himself that, for- 
get it forever, leaving no room in_ his 
workshop for anything but the old veri- 
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truths of the heart. Until he 
does so. he labors under a curse. He 
writes not of love but of lust. of de- 
feats in which nobody loses anything of 
value. of victories without hope and. 
worst of all, without pity or compassion. 
His griefs grieve on no universal bones. 
leaving no scars. He writes not of the 
heart but of the glands. 

“Until he relearns these things. he will 
write as though he stood alone and 
watched the end of man. I decline to 
accept the end of man. It is easy enough 
to say that man is immortal simply be- 
cause he will endure; that when the 
last ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
faded from the last worthless rock hang- 
ing tideless in the last red and dying 
evening. that even then there will still be 
one more sound: that of his puny  in- 
exhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse to 
accept this, I believe that man will not 
merely endure; he will prevail.” 
what Faulkner had 


ties and 


It was, of course, 
been saying all along. 
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Art out of a tree of chestnuts. 


Current Books 


THe Gorven Notesook, by Doris Les- 
sing (567 pp.; Simon & Schuster; $5.95). 
In her twelfth book, British Novelist 
Doris Lessing copes with not just one 
literary chestnut but a whole treeful: the 
sexual odyssey of a bachelor girl, the po- 
litical disillusionment of a onetime Com- 
munist, the maladjustment of the over- 
educated modern woman. She 
in creating a remarkable heroine (possi- 
bly her alter ego) who somehow man- 
ages believably to combine the qualities 
of Kitty Foyle, Arthur Koestler and Si- 
mone de Beauvoir. Like Mrs. Lessing, 
Heroine Anna Wulf is a divorced writer 
who explains, in four different notebooks 
why she is too troubled to write. Her black 
notebook looks back to an African expe: 


succeeds 





ence that led to her first novel. The red 
records her political and intellectual life 
in London. The blue dissects her prob- 
lems with men—which are considerable. 
The yellow has bits and pieces of pro- 
fessional writing. Individually, any one 
notebook gives an unsatisfactory picture 
of Anna, but by switching back and forth 
between the books. Author Lessing de- 
lineates, clearly and subtly, the relation- 
ships between the coniicting parts of a 
complex personality. 


Conruicr, by Robert Leckie (448 pp.: 
utnam; $6.95). In this first full-scale 
history of the Korean war, former Marine 
Robert Leckie dramatically reconstructs 
the bloody, bitter battles of a frustrating 
war. He brings alive the shock of the 
North Korean invasion, the “bugouts” of 
terrified G.1.s, the blare of Chinese bugles 
in the night, the quiet heroism of soldiers 
and marines dying on nameless hillsides 
in an alien land. Like many another m: 
rine, Leckie has a low opinion of General 
Douglas MacArthur. whom he charces 
with making a fatal mistake in splitting 
his forces for the dash to the Yalu River. 
Result was the disastrous rout of U.S. 
forces by the Chinese Communists, so 
poignantly described by S.L.A. Marshall 
in The River and the Gauntlet. But Leckie 
believes that the war was worth its high 
cost of 33.629 American lives. “In Korea.” 
he writes, “invasion was repelled. and in 
such manner as to remind the world that 
an invader need not be destroyed to be 
repulsed. To gnash one’s teeth because the 
invader escaped destruction is to revert 
to that concept of ‘total war’ which is no 
longer possible without mutual total de- 
struction. Of Korea, then, it is enough to 
say: It was here that Communism suf- 
fered its first defeat. That was the only 
victory possible.” 











THe W by Angel M de Lera 
(242 pp.: Dutton; $3.95). Svanish writers 
from Lope de Vega to Garcia Lorca have 
had a fascination for blending love and 
death in scenes of grotesque horror. In 
this tale by Spanish Novelist de Lera. the 
characters are clichés, and their talk is 
monotonous. But the novel comes power- 
fully alive when it reaches the love-death 
climax of a wedding night. The groom-to- 
be, Luciano, settles in a small, primitive 
town, picks a local beauty to marry. He 
has no trouble bribing her parents to let 
her go, but the rest of the townspeople 
fiercely resent an outsider taking one of 
their girls. They regard him with a “ha- 
tred steaming With hot blood and en- 
trails.” On his wedding day, he tries to 
appease the townspeople with a band he 
has hired, fireworks and 120 gallons of 
wine. But no sooner has he retired for the 
night with his bride than a band of hooli- 
gans show up. At first they behave in the 
traditional manner. They serenade the 
bride with dirty songs impugning her 
chastity. They hold a “cats concert.” in 
which cats and dogs are tied up and en- 
couraged to fight to the death, snarling 
and whining, under the bridal window. 
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But then the pranksters smash the win- 
dows. Luciano is stabbed. s rs back to 
the bedroom. and dies deflowering his 
bride. As a commentary on the modern 
Spanish Wedding 


vith a useful tip: rural weddings 
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time 
searcher Eric 


scrutinizes them scientifically. Re- 
Dingwall 
ghosts and ghost see-ers with the 
latest tools of his trade 
atry and statistical research. Most famous 
is the 19th century Scotsman Daniel Dun- 
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including psychi- 
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visions, and even floated out the window 
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from one of your fellow men, still living 
on earth, than it is to be a broadcast from 
the side.” In other ords ghost 
in a television picture. minus the 
sound, which is transmitted from one 
person to another. 
~ ‘ Es, F uy 

(784 pp.: H er; $7.5 It is the st 





1 middle year for Walton Herrick 
but it seems to him the winter of his life 
time. His third wife quits hin 
her go their children. What a time to be 
What time 
clash of two cliques 
Herrick—man 
of both sensitivity and substance—is in 
a Nixonian crisis or worse 
his whole life to pass before his 


mer ol 
ind with 
urged to run for Governor! 


to be caught in the 
foundation! 


down at the 


and it causes 
eves. The 
process requires 784 pages, a great deal 
of recollection-in-miniature, and a weari- 


some whirligig of literary techniques that 





makes this long novel seem all the longer. 

As editor of The American Scholar and 
Atheneum Publishers. Author Haydn, 54 
has earned a reputation for 
taste and sympathetic insight. But as an 





scrupulous 





author, he commits gaucheries and piles 
up prolixities that as an editor he should 
have blenched at. Perhaps it is because 
the book is almost embarrassingly auto- 
biographical. And at the end, the 
learns that the book is merely the first 


an unfinished trilogy. 


reader 
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Your wife can shut off 
this new Crane valve... 
even with her white gloves on 


Valves are your home's unseen friends. But 
when they stick, it often takes a man’s hand 
—sometimes a wrench—to turn them off. 
= The new Crane ‘Gem’ never sticks. A flick 
of a feminine finger can always shut it off 
with a quick % turn. And it can’t drip. Inside 
is a ball—set in a capsule of non-wearing 
Buna-N—rather than a screwed-down gate. 
Turn it on and your water, 

gas, fuel or steam flows un- 


impeded. There’s no seat to 3s CRANE © 


wear. No packing to loosen 


Plumbing + Heating « Air Conditioning « Valves » Pumps + 


Water Treatment « Electronic Controls « 





and leak. » The ‘Gem’ is a low-cost cousin 
to high-pressure ball valves for industry 
It costs about the same as a conventional 
valve, works far better. m= This remarkable 
new valve is one more reason why—whether 
you're heating a home or harnessing steam 
for a huge turbine—you can always 
count on Crane, one of America’s great 
single-source manufacturers 
Crane Co., New York 22, 
New York and Crane Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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The Sky Above—The Mud Below re- 
turns, in grittily absorbing documentary 
fashion, to the Stone Age. Filmed in the 
cruel, uncharted jungle of interior New 
Guinea, it is a salute to man’s unquench- 
able zest for adventure and a_ pictorial 
diary of age-old sociological curios, from 
headhunting to mock-birth rituals. 

Boccaccio °70 is an erotic movie trip- 
tych brilliantly but unevenly fashioned by 
Directors Fellini, Visconti and De Sica. 
Sophia Loren, Anita Ekberg and Romy 
Schneider are the sex goddesses involved. 

The Notorious Landlady gives Jack 
Lemmon the chance to show what a fine 
funnyman he is in a playful mystery- 
comedy set in London. Kim Novak is de- 
lectably Kim Novak, and it would be 
churlish to ask for anything more. 

Lolita has lost her nymphet rating since 
she left the perverse and remarkable novel 
by Vladimir Nabokov, and the resulting 
film romance between teen-ager (Sue 
Lyon) and a middle-aged émigré (James 
Mason) is commonplace and flaccid. Peter 
Sellers provides much-needed comic relief. 

Stowaway in the Sky will enchant mop- 
pet, matron and greybeard with its breath- 
catching, balloonist’s-eye view of the fair 
land of France. 

Merrill’s Marauders, in its quiet, under- 
keyed way, keens a dirge of arms and the 
brave men who bore them in the suffocat- 
ing jungle warfare behind the Japanese 
lines in Burma. 

A Taste of Honey is pressed from the 
bitterly squalid urban honeycombs of the 
English poor. Not a drop of meaning has 
been spilled in transferring the play by 
Britain's angry young woman, Shelagh 
Delaney, from stage to screen. 


Wed., July 1 

Howard K. Smith: News & Comment 
(ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* Summary and anal- 
ysis of the week's important news stories. 

Focus on America (ABC, 8-8:30 p.m.). 
The first in a series of ten award-winning 
documentaries, “Old Hand and the Wee- 
vil” tells the story of the drilling of an 
oil well. 





Thurs., July 12 
Accent (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.) A look, 
from both sides of the footlights, at The 
American Shakespeare Festival in Strat- 
ford, Conn., with Lawrence Langner as 
guest and Richard Basehart in a soliloquy 
from Richard I. 
Fri., July 13 
The World of Billy Graham (NBC, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.), A repeat of last year's 
portrait of the evangelist. 
Sat., July 14 
Miss Universe Beauty Pageant (CBS, 
10-11:30 p.m.). With Dave Garroway as 
anchor man, Arlene Francis as hostess, 
and someone pretty as winner. 
Sun., July 15 
Lamp Unto My Feet (CBS, 10-10:30 
a.m.). “New Churches for Today,” the 
first of a two-part series on the influence 


All times E.D.T. 
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of modern architecture on U.S. church 
design. Cranston Jones, a TIME senior 
editor, is host. 

Washington Conversation (CBS, 12:30- 
12:55 p.m.). Guest: Walter W. Heller, 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 4-4:30 
p.m.). Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Ribicoff is guest speaker, one 
day after he is expected to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination for U.S. Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS. 6-6:30 
p.m.). A repeat of “New York in the 
Twenties,” with Publisher Alfred Knopf, 
Playwright Marc Connelly and Féitor 
Stanley Walker as guests. 

Mon., July 16 

The Peace Corps in Tanganyika (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). A repeat of last season's look 
at the progress of one Peace Corps opera- 
tion from its training in Texas to its camp 
at the base of Mount Kilimanjaro. Color. 
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Straw Hat 


Boothbay Harbor, Me., Boothbay Play- 
house: Paddle Your Own Canoe, a French 
comedy, makes its American debut. 

Ogunquit, Me., Ogunquit Playhouse: 
World premiére and pre-Broadway run of 
There Must Be a Pony, by Jim Kirkwood 
Jr., starring Myrna Loy as a sort of West 
Coast Auntie Mame. 

Matunuck, R.L., Theater  by-the-Sea: 
The Rhode Island edition of Greenwich 
Village’s long-run (900 performances) hit 
musical, The Fantasticks. 

Stratford, Conn., American  Shake- 
speare Festival: Richard I] and Henry IV, 
Part 1, plus an evening of Shakespeare 
Revisited (selected readings by Helen 
Hayes and Maurice Evans). 

Westport, Conn., Nash's Barn: A new 
revue based on the works of the late James 
Thurber, The Beast in Me, with music by 
Don Elliot and lyrics by James Costigan, 
and starring Frank McHugh. 

Yonkers, N.Y., Westchester Dinner 
Theater: Dan Dailey in Guys and Dolls. 

Mineola, N.Y., Playhouse: Graham 
Greene's The Complaisant’§ Lover, with 
Walter Pidgeon and Martha Scott. 

New York City, New York Shakespeare 
Festival: George C, Scott's memorable 
Shylock, followed by The Tempest, in 
Central Park. 

New Hope, Pa., Bucks County Play- 
house: Burgess Meredith directs A Ton of 
Bricks, a Navy comedy by Max Wilk and 
W. J. Gordon. 

Philadelphia, Playhouse in the Park: 
The world premiére of Winterkill, a drama 
by Arthur T. Hadley, based on a cold war 
incident in Berlin, starring Richard Carl- 
son and Larry Gates. 

Washington, D.C., Washington Shake- 
speare Festival: As You Like It. 

Gaithersburg, Md., Shady Grove Music 
Fair: Fiorello!, with Tom Bosley, who 
created the role on Broadway. 

Ohio River, Ky., Indiana University 
Showboat Majestic: The showboat will 
tie up at Louisville for a variety show, 
then paddle downstream to West Point, 
Ky., and Brandenburg. Ky., with Rip Van 
Winkle. 





Evergreen Park, Ill., Drury Lane: Joan 
Bennett as the Britisher-mama in The Re- 
luctant Delutante. 

Ashland, Ore. Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival: A Comedy of Errors, Henry IV, 
Part 2, As You Like It and Coriolanus, 
in rotation. 

Monterey, Calif., Wharf Theater: June 
Havoc in The Threepenny Opera. 

Stratford, Ont., Stratford Shakespeare 
Festival: Macheth, The Tempest and The 
Taming of the Shrew, plus The Gondoliers. 

Fa . 7 
[ Books | 
Best Reading 

Letting Go, by Philip Roth. Characters 
are subtly and astringently drawn in this 
look at university life. but the book is 
overlong and suffers from a world-weary 
young hero. 

Death of a Highbrow, by Frank Swin- 
nerton. The surviving member of a pair 
of old literary feudists is led, by his an- 
tagonist’s death, to some uncomfortable 
conclusions about his own life. One of 
the best novels of an older English writer 
whose work is too little appreciated. 

The Slave, by Isaac Bashevis Singer. 
The author, writing with a skill that fre- 
quently gives his tale the force of legend, 
recasts the Biblical story of Jacob and 
Rachel in war-ravaged 17th century Poland. 

The Reivers, by William Faulkner, Like 
an old man yarning on the back stoop. 
a Nobel prizewinner indulges himself and 
the reader in a fond and very funny 
story. 

Saint Francis, by Nikos Kazantzakis. In 
a superb retelling. the great saint’s life 
reveals physical anguish endured with spir- 
itual strength. 

An Unofficial Rose, by Iris Murdoch. 
A spritely, philosophically provocative ex- 
cursion into upper-class English affairs 
of the heart. 

The Wax Boom, by George Mandel. 
In the darkness of modern combat, a 
symbolic company of infantrymen meet 
death by candlelight. 

Patriotic Gore, by Edmund Wilson. A 
look at Civil War writing becomes that 
rarily—a fresh and unsentimental cen- 
tennial tribute. 

Ship of Fools, by Katherine Anne Por- 
ter. A monument to mortal folly, ashore 
and afloat. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
. Ship of Foots, Porter (1, last week) 
Youngblood Hawke, Wouk (2) 
Deariy Beloved, Lindbergh (5) 
Franny and Zooey, Salinger (3) 
Uhuru, Ruark 
Devil Water, Seton (7) 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (4) 
. The Big Laugh, O'Hara (10) 
The Reivers, Faulkner 
. The Prize, Wallace 


NONFICTION 
1. The Rothschilds, Morton (1) 
2. My Life in Court, Nizer (2) 
3, Calories Don’t Count, Taller (3) 
4. The Guns of August, Tuchman (4) 
5. In the Clearing, Frost (5) 
6. The Making of the President 1960, 
7 
8 
9 


SENDA EW 


White (7) 
. Six Crises, Nixon (6) 
. One Man’s Freedom, Williams 
. Conversations with Stalin, Djilas (8) 
0. O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson 
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THE TALL AND COOL OF IT 


Gently, so gently the famous Old Forester flavor 
seeps through the column of crushed ice. Welcome, 
indeed, in the heat of this day. Only Old Forester 
could taste so cool and mellow. Indisputable 

proof of the label's promise: 

“There is nothing better in the market." 
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If you’re hungry for flavor, Tareyton’s got plenty—and it’s plenty good! Quality 
tobaccos at their peak go into Tareyton. Then the famous Dual Filter brings out the 
best taste of these choice tobaccos.Try a pack of Dual Filter Tareyton’s—you'll see! 
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